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| —™ = §=Control This Fuel Item 


$13,000* worth of fuel is Sufficient to return the first 
consumed annually on _ the cost of the Arch in a month 
average locomotive. or less. 

This item can be reduced Every engine that is fit to 
by 10% for every archless run justifies a Security Sec- 


locomotive you are running. 
Because on any locomotive, 
the Security Sectional Arch 
will save 10% of the fuel. 


tional Arch. 

Start the program now and 
pile up this increase in oper- 
ating earnings. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 


*Quoted before the recent Traveling Engineers Convention as representative of current conditions. 


Security Sectional Arch 
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Relieving a 
Yard Tie-Up 





READING 
Car and Engine 


REPLACERS 








Reading Car and Engine Re- 
placers meet the emergency re- 
quirements—preventing yard 
tie-ups and other serious traffic 
entité oF THEILE! REFLACER delays. They are designed and 
built for quick action, incorpo- 
rating certain advantages and 
practical features not found in 
other types. 











VIEWS of OUTSIDE REPLACER 





American Chain Company 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


READING SPECIALTIES DIVISION 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ie [ow 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia -— VD 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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Reprint of Annual 
Statistical Number 


A ttHoucH we printed several thousand extra copies of 

the Annual Review Number of the Railway Age (Jan- 
uary 6, 1923), the demands for extra copies have been so 
great that the edition has been exhausted and we are pre- 
paring to make a reprint of the entire number. Those who 
desire additional copies should wire in orders immediately. 


Indexes to Volume 73 


HE INDEXES to the last volume of the Railway Age are 

now ready for distribution. Those desiring indexes to 
this volume should kindly advise the New York office, 2201 
Woolworth Building. 


Increased operating requirements have effected a gradual 
refinement of railway location. It is a long time since the 
curve easement was first considered 
What of essential to good riding track and still 
Future longer since the compensation of grades 
Conditions? for curvature was recognized as a 
prime requirement. Other improve- 
ments in location practices as applied to either new lines or 
grade revision are directly related to the requirements of the 
heavy train loads of modern railroading. Thus, the flatten- 
ing of the grade at passing tracks, water stations or other 
points where trains stop, has come to assume importance. 
On a passing track this flattening may be carried out for its 
entire length or it may be restricted to those points in the 
length of the track or beyond its ends where ascending 
trains normally stop—practices differ. But whatever method 
is followed, care should be exercised to insure that the gradi- 
ent adopted is not committed too definitely to the present 
standard of passing track length as subsequent changes in 
power or operating conditions may result in an increase in 
the train load such as to require a greater length of passing 
tracks than that which was in vogue when the grade line 
was established. 


“The people should be again assured that we are bending 
all our energies to give them good service.’ This is one of 
the points in the December circular to 

Open a employees issued by W. A. Winburn, 
Conversation president of the Central of Georgia. 
with a Shipper Mr. Winburn speaks of the friendly 
co-operation of shippers and passen- 

gers during the difficulties incident to the shopmen’s strike, 
and of the fact that the car shortage of the past two months 
has again taxed the patience of the road’s patrons. This 
injunction to his spokesmen once more calls attention to the 
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fact that local agents, with their helpers, conductors and their 
assistants, constitute the vital medium of communication 
between a railroad and its customers. And to some of these 
men, the duty here enjoined will be slightly novel; it will 
disturb that habit of mind in which a man is always on the 
defensive. An agent or a conductor will, indeed, be far 
above the average if he is always alert, intelligent, and suc- 
cessful in defending his company when it is criticized or 
attacked or its service complained of; but here is a call to go 
a bit farther. Do not wait for the patron to complain; open 
the subject yourself; tell him your attitude without waiting 
to be asked. How many of your men, Mr. Superintendent, 
will take high rank in this branch of their work? How 
high do you stand, yourself? 


Niagara Falls and the gorge which carries away the waters 
from its foot is a national institution. Therefore, any 
: engineering projects in any way relat- 
A New Bridge ing thereto arouse interest that is not 
at confined to the engineer. The plans of 
Niagara the Michigan Central for a new arch 
bridge to cross the gorge near the site 
of the well-known cantilever structure will be reviewed with 
interest by all railway officers. One feature of the proposed 
structure stands out in sharp contrast to the corresponding 
details of its predecessor. The studies for the new arch 
have been based on most careful and detailed investigation 
of the geology of the gorge as a means of insuring that the 
thrust from the arch haunches will be resisted by foundations 
bearing on solid rock. As described in the article appearing 
on another page of this issue, no such security was obtained 
in the older bridge which is supported on the natural riprap 
which overlies the two faces of the rock cleft. That the 
decision to build the old bridge on this foundation was 
not ill-advised is demonstrated by its long useful life. How- 
ever, modern practice in bridge design with the means avail- 
able for more economical construction has passed the stage 
when such practice was considered legitimate, even where 
the special requirements of an arch may be left out of 
consideration. 


The net operating income earned by the railways in Novem- 
ber, which has just been reported, should cause mild 
; optimism regarding the net return of 

Net Operating the months immediately ahead. It 
Income amounted to $78,860,300, or at the 

in November 20nual rate of 4.46 per cent on the 
tentative valuation made by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. While this is not a result to 
become jubilant over, it is an improvement over the results 
of recent months. The return earned in August was at the 
rate of only 2.65, in September only 2.88, and in October 
only 4.05 per cent. The most encouraging thing about the 
net operating income of November is that it shows an 
increase over that of November, 1921, whereas the net return 
earned in the immediately preceding three months showed 
reductions as compared with last year. Although the freight 
moved in November was the largest for that month in history, 
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the net return earned was less than the average earned in 
November in the three “test years” upon which the standard 
return guaranteed under government control was based. The 
November average in the test years was $83,536,000. On 
the other hand, however, the net return earned in November, 
1922, was the largest for this month since 1917. The net 
returns earned in this month in the five preceding years were 
as follows: 1917, $76,764,748; 1918, $57,270,158; 1919, 
$22,025,807; 1920, $54,343,793; 1921, $66,884,000. The 
railways are still suffering from abnormal expenses due to 
the effects of the shop employees’ strike, and to the high 
price of coal. In spite of the reduction of wages on July 1, 
their operating expenses in November, 1922, were $41,- 
000,000 more than in 1921. Total earnings, however, owing 
to the unprecedented freight business, were almost $113,- 
500,000 larger. The figures indicate that if traffic continues 
to move in large volume, as it promises to do, and unwar- 
ranted reductions of rates can be prevented, the railways will 
slowly but surely work back to a normal basis of earnings, 
expenses and net return. 


Station employees on duty all night often have rather light 
duties—a condition which may not be without elements of 
reasonableness; but the executive who 
The Uneconomical has the duty of showing productive 
Night Station service for every dollar that he expends 
Agent by way of the payroll sometimes thinks 
that these situations put him in very 
bad luck. A small junction may require a ticket seller, a 
baggageman, a yardmaster and a weighmaster throughout 
the night, though each of these men in ordinary times may 
each night perform no more useful work than he could do 
in two hours. Are there practical ways in which some of 
these men’s time may be better utilized? A correspondent 
on a Southwestern road, who has had some experience, says 
that there is; but he does not give us any particulars. The 
most instructive word on the subject that has come to our 
attention is that of a junction agent who said that he had 
done some economizing but that (1) he had to fight ob- 
jectors—mild or otherwise—on three sides, and (2) that if 
he were to try to describe his process so as to make it apply 
at any other station than his own, he would need the assist- 
ance of an A. R. A. committee; that is to say, the describing 
process would call for much patience and skill. Which 
means that each station is largely a law unto itself. An 
alert and ambitious ticket clerk can do much useful work 
between trains; but if the clerk’s ambition is yet to be 
developed, it is necessary to lay out some work for him. 
Some kind of clerical work can usually be found. With 
men other than ticket sellers much preliminary education 
would be required. Many stations seem to be afflicted with 
employees of the character of the hotel cook, who was cor- 
dially willing to help out in any emergency, but unfortu- 
nately had had experience in only one line—putting the 
meringue on to the pies! 








The occurrence of a fatal collision on a railroad not oper- 
ated under the space-interval system conveys one simple les- 
7 son—that the block system is needed. 

A Collision This has been preached in these col- 
Due to One umns for many years. But collisions 
Illegible Figure? continue to occur on lines of that char- 
acter; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just reported five of them, in which ten persons 
were killed and 43 injured. There is no sign that any change 
of system is proposed, and the public therefore may very 
fairly inquire what is being done to improve the existing 
system (assuming that the public is not going to exercise its 
prerogative, as defined in Section 26 of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Act, to require the use of the block system every- 
where). With this in view we have abstracted on another 
page the report of the commission on a collision at Denver, 
Indiana, on the Lake Erie & Western, where an innocent 
engineman was killed. In this case, two or three written 
rules were ignored—and twice that number, including writ- 
ten and unwritten. (1) The conductor and engineman should 
have demanded a copy of the train order unmistakably leg- 
ible; to feel sure in their minds that 5:20 was the correct 
hour was not enough; they ought to have had evidence on 
paper. (2) The operator was bound to write clearly. An 
ambiguous figure or letter is as dangerous as any other error. 
(3) The operator should have listened to the other operator’s 
repetition. (4) The operator should have delivered copies 
only after he knew that he had one for his own file. (5) He 
should never make a copy from memory. (6) The superin- 
tendent should have forbidden the use of figures without 
words. Some operating officers would add a seventh point: 
Make meeting points positive as to place, putting no de- 
pendence on time. A review of the circumstances suggests 
an eighth: That the question of the moral character of oper- 
ators (and others)—how readily they will prevaricate when 
self-interest is thought to demand it—calls for action on the 
part of employing officers. But the more we explore the 
ramifications of this problem the greater the confusion; and 
the more clearly appears the reason why we should end 
where we began: adopt the block system. 


According to the statements of a number of our contributors 
in the foreign section of our Annual Review.Number, issued 
last week, there is a definite tendency 


American in many countries for the railways to 
Practice ‘ devote increasing attention to develop- 
Abroad ing those features in which American 


railways have long excelled, viz., lib- 
eral clearances, heavier equipment and heavier train loading. 
Our correspondent in India says that “the general tendency 
nowadays is to follow American methods rather than Eng- 
lish.” In Australia and South Africa the same leanings are 
evident. Even in certain parts of Europe the movement 
for larger cars and heavier train loads is gaining in strength. 
American railway men who have been responsible for this 
country’s leadership in development along these lines may 
well take pride in their accomplishment. At the same time, 
any one who reads carefully the review of railway conditions 
throughout the world as given in our Annual Review Number 
cannot escape the conclusion that many countries have been 
more successful in meeting some of the railways’ problems 
than have the railways in this country. The fact that wage 
reductions were brought about in most countries with but a 
small fraction of the discord and trouble which they caused 
here is a notable example. In the handling of passenger 
traffic our roads, which are primarily, of course, freight car- 
riers, could doubtless learn a great deal from some of the 
European railways. Railway officers from all over the world 
come to America and Canada to study our railways and 
most of them return home with valuable ideas. Many rail- 
way officers from this country, it is true, go abroad for the 
same purpose but, it must be admitted, not in the same num- 
bers as railway visitors come to this country. Railway men 
from all parts of the world can benefit to the same extent 
from studying each others’ methods as can railway men from 
various parts of the United States and Canada. Especially 
desirable is a closer rapprochement between railway men in 
the English-speaking countries, because with them the ex- 
change of ideas is facilitated by the similarity of language. 
Many railroad men from Great Britain and from the British 
dominions in the southern hemisphere come to this continent 
each year to study our methods. Would it not be to the 
advantage of Americans and Canadians to return these visits ? 
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Standards for electric motors used for all purposes by the 
railroads have recently been developed by the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers and at- 


Electric tention has been called to the value and 
Motor need for such specifications by the ac- 
Standardization tion of the International Technical 


Commission at Geneva, Switzerland. 
This commission, comprised of 58 delegates representing 12 
countries prominent in the electrical industry, has more re- 
cently adopted standards for electric motors which are 
practically identical with those developed by the A.R.E.E. 
Such motor specifications are required because of the inherent 
necessity for railroad operating organizations to be divided 
and sub-divided into major and sub-departments. It is this 
fact that primarily forces railroads to use more substantial 
and rugged motors for the various services for which they 
are employed, than those which are used in ordinary indus- 
trial service. The purpose of the A.R.E.E. specifications is 
to guide the purchaser in the selection of and the manufac- 
turer in the furnishing of electric motors for steam railroad 
service. Motors used by railroads are operated and main- 
tained under conditions peculiar to that service and motors 
with a given rating, as offered to the railroads by the various 
motor manufacturers, differ widely in quality and design. 
The specifications as developed deal only with open type 
motors, but will later be enlarged to include also the semi- 
enclosed and fully-enclosed types. They were presented at 
the semi-annual convention of the A.R.E.E. held in Chicago 
in November and will be published in the proceedings of that 
Association. The Electric Power Club and a number of 
motor manufacturers attended three open meetings of the 
committee during the preparation of the specifications. In 
speaking of the A.R.E.E. specifications a prominent manu- 
facturer recently stated, “It is indeed a curious thing that 
the A.R.E.E. committee should have hit on a particular 
definition which the electrical industry of this country failed 
to crystallize and which now bids fair to become not only a 
standard in this country, but one of international scope.” 


There are still many railroad annual reports that devote 
their first paragraph, or first page, to the details of the 
changes in the operated mileage of the 


Better company. In such reports there may 
Annual be set forth in most explicit detail the 
Reports facts that the operated mileage in- 


creased during the year through the 
addition of 1.3 miles of branch lines and that there was a 
reduction of 0.17 miles due to a resurvey and that there was 
abandoned for operation 1.33 miles, resulting in a net de- 
crease in the company’s mileage of 0.2 during the year cov- 
ered by the report. It is rather difficult to imagine anything 
in the railroad’s affairs that might be of less importance to 
the stockholder or other person who is called upon to use 
the annual report than a net change of 0.2 miles or some 
other such figure in the company’s mileage. This seems to 
be argument enough that it is not quite the proper thing to 
start the report with the changes in mileage. It would be 
better to put first, as so many roads do, the statement of net 
income which, above all things, is the detail which the stu- 
dent of the annual report wants to see first. The point, 
how ver, is not that the report may not be arranged properly. 
The interesting feature is rather the attitude towards the 
annual report and the idea that may be in the back of the 
head of the person who prepares the report as to what the 
stockholder, bondholder or investor in general may want to 
know about the property. Annual reports have been issued 
for many, many years. In earlier years they were prepared 
more as a necessary record rather than because of a realiza- 
tion of the desirability of informing the reader adequately 
as to the railroad’s operations. In recent years there has been 
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a tendency towards a realization of the value and the neces- 
sity of keeping the stockholder as fully informed as possible 
of the railroad situation as a whole and the situation on the 
railroad issuing the annual report in particular. The annual 
reports issued by the various railroads show widely varying 
degrees of the amount of this realization. There are a large 
number, however, from which it is extremely difficult to glean 
any adequate idea concerning what the railroad may have 
done in the period which the report covers. This sort of a 
report is behind the times; the railroad that issues it is not 
showing that it has an adequate idea of the new attitude 
which public utilities in general are taking concerning the 
rights of the stockholders to be informed completely and 
adequately. 


Wasted Information 


APPER’S WEEKLY, published by Arthur Capper, a United 
States senator from Kansas, has recently come out with 
an “Eastern Edition,” published at Washington, D. C. We 
are not advised as to the extent to which Senator Capper 
gives his personal attention to this one of his various enter- 
prises for “farming the farmer,” but the first issue, that for 
January 6, of the Washington edition suggests that if it 
had made use of the senator as a reporter its readers might 
have been more accurately informed on a matter of some 
interest and importance. 

In his capacity as senator, Mr. Capper recently had the 
Senate adopt a resolution calling upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to furnish a considerable amount of de- 
tailed information as to the progress made in administering 
the provision of the Transportation Act which requires the 
railroad systems to pay to the government one-half of any 
net railway operating income above six per cent on their 
value as determined by the commission. Senator Capper has 
been rather careless in his gathering or use of some of the 
alleged facts about the railroads that he has presented in 
speeches in the Senate and elsewhere of late, but on this 
occasion he displayed a commendable desire to go to the 
proper source for information, although the main facts about 
the matter had been explained in the annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission submitted to Congress the 
day before he introduced the resolution. The senator had 
previously indicated that he expected the report of the com- 
mission in response to his resolution to show that a consider- 
able number of railroads had earned large sums in excess 
of a six per cent return and that they were illegally with- 
holding the government’s share. 

On December 30 the commission submitted a report to the 
Senate showing that it had not yet completed the valuation 
of any road up to the period covered by the law and there- 
fore was not in a position to say definitely whether or not 
any system had earned over six per cent, but that it is now 
engaged in bringing up to date the valuations of some 40 
carriers whose returns indicate that they may be subject to 
the recapture provision of Section 15-a for 1920 and 1921. 
It also reported that three small Class I railroads had re- 
ported excess earnings amounting to less than $200,000, but 
no Class I railroad had paid any excess earnings to the 
commission, and that 26 other than Class I railroads had 
reported excess earnings, and nine of them had paid to the 
commission approximately $42,000 as representing half of 
the excess. The commission also reported some 12 Class I 
railroads, not including any of the larger systems, whose 
earnings were computed as about $15,000,000 in excess of 
six per cent on the amount of the tentative valuations already 
made by the commission, dating back from four to eight 
years, although the railroads had not reported any excess 
on the basis of the values which they claimed for 1920 and 
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1921, which are naturally larger than the tentative valua- 
tions by reason of the additions of several years as well as 
by reason of the elements which the roads claim which the 
commission has not yet allowed. This made a total of about 
40 roads as to which it might be said that there are indi- 
cations that they may owe the government some money, out 
of what they were able to save on rates which yielded the 
roads as a whole a return of about four per cent, although 
the commission has not yet made any definite demand on 
any of the roads for any amount. 

Although the commission had gone to some pains to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the publisher of Capper’s Weekly, the 
senator from Kansas apparently failed to co-operate with 
the editors of his paper in seeing that they were advised of 
the contents of the report, for its issue of January 6 carried 
on its first page a story, the character of which is indicated 
by the large headline, “Roads Make Big Gain in Profit,” 
followed by a subheading: “Capper Resolution in Senate 
Brings Out Fact That 40 Roads Made More Than Six Per 
Cent Standard Set in Transportation Act. Have Paid None 
of Excess to Government and Will Fight Payment. Facts 
Prove Argument for Lower Rates for Farmer.” There was 
no statement of theeamount of the alleged excess, nor of the 
fact that it was merely “indicated” and could not be deter- 
mined until the valuations were made. Of course, we are 
not informed as to the process followed by Capper’s Weekly 
in obtaining this misinformation on a subject in which its 
publisher has shown such a keen interest, but the striking 
similarity between its story and statements contained in a 
brief and carelessly written press association dispatch pub- 
lished in many papers of December 31 suggests that Capper’s 
Weekly used that as the basis without taking the trouble to 
read the commission’s report. 

However, on January 5, after the issue of his paper dated 
January 6 had been mailed, Senator Capper obtained from 
the Senate an order to have the commission’s report printed 
as a Senate document so that he may yet get around to read- 
ing it in the more convenient form and the necessary correc- 
tions of the erroneous statements published in Capper’s 
Weekly may be hoped for in due time. 

While it is undoubtedly to be expected that many rail- 
roads will endeavor to contest the law the stage of its en- 
forcement has not yet been reached because of the absence 
of the necessary figures and in the meantime there is no 
sense in muddying the waters. 


More Work for 1923 


[* OUR ISSUE of last week we presented a compilation of the 

budget appropriations of 27 railways with an aggregate 
mileage of approximately 95,000, showing that they have 
already definitely appropriated over $350,000,000 for im- 
provements to roadway and structures during 1923. Since 
that compilation went to press similar information has been 
received from four additional roads. These lines, with a 
combined mileage of 8,200, will spend over $37,000,000, 
making the total appropriations for the 31 roads, with ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the mileage of the United States, 
aggregate over $387,000,000. 

Among the roads from which information has just been 
received is the Chesapeake & Ohio, whose budget includes 
approximately $12,000,000 for roadway improvements, in- 
cluding $3,658,000 for a new steel coal pier at Newport 
News, Va.; $3,633,000 for additional storage and yard 
tracks, and $2,652,000 for passing sidings and extensions of 
existing sidings. In addition 58 locomotives, 5,620 freight 
cars and 68 passenger cars, involving a total expenditure of 
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$14,591,000 were ordered during 1922 for delivery di 
the present year. 

The Delaware & Hudson has appropriated $62,282 
shop tools, $99,000 for interlocking plants, and $88,000 
one new locomotive, in addition to approximately $190 
for roadway improvements now under way. 

The Long Island’s budget will aggregate over $5,000,000, 
It has set aside $1,200,000 for the elimination of grade 
crossings; $400,000 for the construction of four miles of 
second track, and approximately $800,000 for new terminal 
facilities. It has also appropriated $345,000 for signals and 
interlocking and $200,000 for increased electric power facil- 
ities, while it has set aside $2,500,000 for the purchase of 
8 locomotives and 100 passenger cars. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie will also 
spend over $5,000,000, nearly $3,000,000 of which will go 
for new equipment. Eleven miles of second track will be 
built at an approximate cost of $640,000, while one-half 
million dollars will be spent for grade reduction, $50,000 
will be spent for new shop tools, and $900,000 for miscel- 
laneous roadway improvements. 

This additional information further substantiates the 
statement that 1923 gives promise of being one of the most 
active years the railways have had in the last decade. The 
continuance of heavy traffic points with increasing force to 
the inadequacy of facilities at many points, while the im- 
provement in earnings justifies the managements in author- 
izing capital expenditures. There are therefore more grounds 
for optimism among railway and railway supply companies 
now than at this period for many years. There is also the 
necessity for engineering and other officers to plar to under- 
take these improvements at the earliest possible date in 
order that they may be completed as far as possible during 
the next season and so that a return may be secured from the 
investment as soon as possible. 
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“Fancy Salaries” 


ENATOR LAFOLLETTE of Wisconsin, who hates the rail- 

ways as the devil is said to hate holy water, has uninten- 
tionally done them a good turn. He has caused to be pub- 
lished in a report of hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce a list of the salaries of all railway 
officers who were receiving at the rate of more than $5,000 
a year in 1921. By so doing he has called attention to two 
things: First, that the number of so-called “fancy” salaries 
paid in the railroad business is much smaller than dema- 
gogues and labor agitators have led railway employees and 
the public to believe; secondly, that the door of opportunity 
in the railroad business still stands wide open to every man 
who enters the service. 

It has sometimes been charged that nepotism prevails on 
railroads and that important positions and high salaries 
are gained by “pull.” There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion within recent years as to whether a young man who 
enters the service at the bottom without “pull” has as good 
an opportunity as formerly to have a successful career. The 
best answer that can be made to the questions raised is to 
give a list of the men who are shown by the Senate Com- 
mittee’s report to be receiving $50,000 or more per year and 
some facts about their careers. 

There were 25 men receiving such salaries in 1921. Of 
these, 17 entered railroad service before they were 21 years 
old, and almost all began their railway careers as workers 
in the ranks. The following list gives the names of the men 
receiving salaries of $50,000 or more, positions they first 
held and their ages when they entered the railway service: 
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RR. Cisse eens Telegraph Operator.......... 15 years old 
_H. Markham..... SiGe LANOPOE |. on o.6.cciseeecests 20 years old 
E. Byerell.....+.. 8 rae rae fey 16 years old 
ee Gores. 665: pied. (il rt a Ce ie E- 14 years old 
E, Schaef’... 552 DEGMONIOR a. ss 0 vue Seales 15 years old 
. Pennington ...... Warenoustiian .... 6655504 21 years old 
Kruttschnitt ....<: Engineer on Construction..... 24 years old 
R S. Lovelt....i.'5 Local. Attormey ......0200000% 24 years old 


oe he a gO 18 years old 
Sy eee ee ete’ 14 years old 
ean SR oo 17 years old 


° , 
....pecourveyor’s Clerk 


N. D. Maher 


Hale Holden........ OR, poy cic Si a haves ce xa ages 38 years old 
T. M. Schumacher...Telegraph Operator ......... 17 years old 
LB. Laeeecss ccs .Assistant, Eng. Corps......... 19 years old 
8 eee ere erry 15 years old 
E. J. Pearson..... aE Bos arc eh elev atoretecs 18 years old 
W. B. Storey......+2 Axman, Engineer Corps...... 20 years old 
B. F.. Bash. ...)..tte SIN? dius doce < anion eed’ 22 years old 
Howard Elliott ...7. eer er re 22 years old 
Samuel Rea .....cczEngineer Corps .......,.... 16 years old 
E. N. Brown.....«< TE tS te yeeureeeon 16 years old 
ee ee re Flagman, Engineer Corps....19 years old 
Chasles Doneitly -:. Attorney ~~ ...05 256.0 cee 34 years old 
A. TF. Smittt......<...- CRS os ear noo eed Uae tea ees 


William Sproule....Freight Clerk 


We do not know the ages at which A. H. Smith and 
William Sproule entered railway service, but they must have 
been very young as Mr. Smith began work as a messenger in 
1879 and Mr. Sproule as a freight clerk in 1882. The only 
two men in the list who entered railway service when they 
were over 30 years old were Hale Holden and Charles Don- 
nelly, and ‘they both rose through the law department. 

These facts indicate that some romantic stories could be 
written about the careers of some of these men. Take, for 
example, the case of a man who entered railway service as a 
messenger when 14 years old, and when only 36 was a rail- 
road president. This is the story of W. T. Noonan. Hale 
Holden was a lawyer in general practice until he was 38 
years old. He then became a railroad attorney, and when 
only 45 years old was president of one of the largest systems 
in the country. 

There has been much discussion within the last few years 
in the Railway Age and elsewhere regarding the opportunity 
afforded college graduates in the railroad business. A partial 
answer is given to this question when it is stated that ten 
out of the 25 men whose names are given in the above list 
are college men. Those who went to college are Messrs. 
Kruttschnitt, Holden, Loree, Feltcn, Pearson, Storey,’ Bush, 
Elliott, Donnelly and Brown, and seven took engineering 
courses. It may be asked how some of them could have 
gone to college and entered railway service at such early 
ages. The answer is that several did work for railways in 
vacations and at other times to earn money with which to 
pay their college expenses. The fact that ten of the 26 high- 
est paid men in the railroad business are college men cer- 
tainly shows that a college education is a help to success 
in the railroad business. 

If, however, the young man, whether a college man or 
not, who enters the railroad business expects to rise to a 
presidency while still young, the experience of these men 
shows that he is likely to be disappointed. The record shows 
that most of them were around 50 years of age when they 
became presidents. Of the 23 men receiving salaries of 
$50,000 or more whose ages can be given, ten were under 
50 and thirteen were over 50 when they became railroad 
presidents. Their average age was 52 years, and the average 
length of time they had been in service was over 31 years. 

Since those who are now receiving these large salaries 
Were an average of 52 years old and had spent an average 
of 31 years in railroad service before they began to receive 


them, it is evident that even though a man rises to the high- 
est official rank in the railroad business he usually cannot 
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hope to receive a large salary many years. Furthermore, he 
will not be allowed to keep anywhere near all of it. Most 
people with small incomes do not realize how heavy is the 
income tax on large incomes. The income tax on an income 
of $50,000 is about $9,000. Therefore, after paying his in- 
come tax, a man with a salary of $50,000 has about $41,000 
left. The income tax on an income of $75,000 is about 
$17,000, and therefore the recipient after paying his income 
tax has about $58,000 left. If a man has ability enough to 
manage a large railroad system should he not be allowed to 
accumulate a competency? Their salaries are practically all 
the incomes that most railway officers have, and it is evident 
that a man who does not become president of a railroad 
until he is about 50 years old and whose income, after pay- 
ing his income tax, is only from $41,000 to $58,000 a year, 
is not ‘likely to grow very rich. 

But, it is charged, these so-called “fancy salaries” tend 
to cause high rates and to prevent labor from being paid 
reasonable wages. All the salaries of $50,000 or more given 
in the list published in the Senate committee’s report aggre- 
gate $1,602,068 a year. This was one dollar out of each 
$3,443 that the railways earned in 1921. It took about two 
and a half hours’ railway earnings to pay these “fancy 
salaries.” If all the men who receive salaries of $50,000 or 
more had worked for nothing in 1921 and the amount paid 
to them had been added to the wages of the employees, this 
would have added less than one dollar a year to the wage 
of each employee, or 31%4 cents for each working day! 

The large salaries paid in the railroad business amount 
to so little in the aggregate that if none of them was paid 
and all other things remained equal, hardly the most 
infinitesimal effect would be produced upon rates or wages. 
As a matter of fact, if large salaries in the railway business 
were abolished the effect in the long run probably would be 
to increase the rates that would have to be charged and to 
reduce the wages that could be paid. These high salaries 
are the only big prizes the railways have to offer for energy, 
ambition and ability. They are the prizes for which the 
most ambitious, energetic and able men in the business com- 
pete and for which they compete by doing their work with 
all the energy and ability of which they are capable. To 
remove these prizes from the business would be largely to 
destroy the incentive of able men to stay in it and put forth 
their best efforts. It is doubtful if there are any large in- 
comes earned in America from whose payment the public 
derives indirectly as much benefit or the abolition of which 
would cost the public as much. 


New Books 


Practice of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 133 pages, illustrated. 4% in. x 
7 in. Bound in leather, Published by the Association, S. D. 
Cooper, Secretary, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Topeka, Kan. 


This manual is not intended as a complete text book or 
treatise on the subject of wood preservation, but it is de- 
signed as a guide for architects, contractors, engineers and 
others who have occasion to use wood where it is subjected to 
attack by marine borers, fungus, or insects. The volume 
includes the standards adopted by the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, together with much additional tabular 
and other information of value to those treating and using 
wood. It is prepared in loose leaf form so that additions 
can be made readily. Among the standards contained are 
those for creosote oil, zinc chloride, specifications for interior 
wood block floors and for creosoted wood block paving, and 
standard definitions of processes and standards for the pur- 
chase and preservation of treatable timber. 


Manual of Recommended 
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| The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Common Sense Applied 
to the Labor Problem 


GREENVILLE, Tex, 
To THE Eprror: 

In looking over the latest Railway Official Guide, I ran 
across the names of several railway men I knew personally 
some years ago, and a few others since then that I have 
watched come up the line, because of having worked with 
them or for them. 

Some of these men are on the top rung of the ladder of 
success, while the others, who are younger in the game, 
are steadily climbing. ‘There are three that I have always 
been very much interested in, for we were boys together. At 
one time I worked as dispatcher with all three of them; 
one is now president of an eastern road, another is vice- 
president of a western road, and the other is manager of a 
large railway that runs both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi river. The reason I single out these men is because 
the roads they are with have not as yet settled with their 
men in the strike of the shop crafts and‘I do not believe 
they are going to. I have heard so many unkind remarks 
about the cold-blooded, heartless managers, that I am forced 
to take the part of these three friends of mine. 

When I was associated with them, they never failed to 
help a “boomer” railway man on his way, giving him 
money, meals or clothes; others they shielded by not re- 
porting a mistake they had made, and I positively know 
these men would not knowingly cause any one suffering or 
hardship. I have known these men to borrow in order to 
give to others. 

These officers are all self-made men, having started at the 
very bottom as call boy, messenger or night clerk. ‘They 
were not more gifted, nor had they any better chance than 
the rest; neither did they have the pull so many that advance 
are accused of having—yet they left many of their fellow 
workers standing still as if they were hitched to a post. 
There was one very noticeable thing they did have, and 
that was nerve to do things when emergencies arose—they 
were not afraid to take action. If they were wrong they 
profited by their mistake—if right, they were encouraged 
by the complimentary remarks of their superior officer. 

I have been railroading 41 years and can say from per- 
sonal experience that I never was refused anything by my 
superior officer when I went after it personally, while on 
the other hand, when it was left to an outsider to settle, I 
was refused. ‘The trouble, as I see it, is like the farmers’ 
trouble—‘‘the middle man.” The railway man’s trouble is 
“the middle man—the riding delegate.” 

I believe that if an old, well-liked employee, or for that 
matter a couple of them, could meet the managers face to 
face and discuss matters across the table, a great amount of 
trouble could be avoided and matters settled satisfactorily 
to both sides. 

Often the grievance man, who is sent to try and settle 
a dispute, has a personality that arouses antagonism and 
such a man can get nowhere with a general manager, no 
matter how he may feel about the matter. Every one of 
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us has experienced this at some time. I recall one instance 
when I was approached by such a character and asked to 
join an order. His personality to me was such that I could 
and would not do as he asked; however, I did join when one 
of my associates asked me to do so. I have often heard the 
remark, “I’d rather deal with the devil I know, than deal 
with the devil I do not know.” It is probably that way with 
our general managers or presidents; they perhaps would a 
great deal rather deal with an old trusted employee, work. 
ing for them, than listen to the smoothest tongued “‘griever” 
that ever lived. 

If the workers are made of the right kind of stuff and 
their records show them to be men of character, I am sure 
managers would gladly listen to them and more readily settle 
with them than they would with an outsider. Good men 
work for all railways. ‘These men do not belong to the 
boomer element—they want to stay and make homes. Now 
I think a selection could be made from a bunch of employees 
that could fittingly represent any organization or craft with- 
out taking the case to Chicago, Washington or some other 
distant city, where you can get only meager reports of what 
is going on and the very little that’s doing costs the labor 
organizations a bunch of money. 

The strike game is a curious one. It’s a game where both 
sides lose. I have never yet been able to locate the winner 
in any strike, so what’s the use? 

Let us go the limit with our own officials before we even 
think of strikes. P. Carn, 


Dispatcher, Missouri, Kansas & 


Ie Xas 


“The Fundamentals of 
Good Organization” 


New Haven, Conn 


To THE Eprror: 

The article by R. N. Begien in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 30, 1922, on The Fundamentals of Good Organiza- 
tion, is very interesting throughout but he makes one state- 
ment which challenges criticism. He states that it is 
“conceded” that one executive can handle a staff of ten men, 
and that this ratio of one to ten can be carried through the 
whole organization. I doubt very much if in the case of the 
ordinary man—and Mr. Begien states specifically in the 
article that he is discussing what can be done towards organ- 
izing ordinary, and not brilliant, men—this will hold true. 

When I was a roadmaster and had had six or eight years’ 
experience on roads varying from light traffic in the south 
to heavy surburban and freight traffic in the north, I came 
to the conclusion that if a section foreman tried to handle 
more than eight men without a capable assistant foreman, 
he lost ground even if he personally was an able man, In 
later years I have often watched to see how this rule worked 
out in the higher grades. Again and again it has been evi 
denced to me that if an officer—and my observation included 
even some brilliant men—attempted or was forced to deal 
with more than this number on his staff, there was a lack 
of efficiency and that most of the permanently successful 
men dealt with even a smaller number. 

Mr. Begien lays stress on the necessity of the personal 
touch which the executive should have with his subordinates 
in order to secure the greatest efficiency; apropos of this 
phase, I recall a conversation at a summer camp two oF 
three years ago. A small group, which included a very 
successful teacher in a large eastern college, an ex-major in 
the army, a specialist in surgery making an income of prob- 
ably $50,000' a year, and two or three others including the 
writer, was discussing methods of education. The teacher 
remarked that, as a result of his 20 or 30 years’ experience, 
he felt that a teacher could not give what he should to the 
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pupil if there were more than eight in a class. This brought 
from me a confirmation from my own experience as stated 
above and the army man called attention to the infantry unit 
being the “squad” of eight men. 

These independent views, developed in each case from 
long experience, indicate that to use ten as the normal ratio 
between one grade and the next, is too great. It will be inter- 
esting if views of others on this point are obtained. Even 
by using eight the six steps mentioned by Mr. Begien will 
still take care of over 30,000 employees, enough to man a 
large organization, L. J. CARMALT. 


Honest Thinking and 
Honest Work 


New York City. 
‘Yo THE Eprror: 

In the great multitude of voices which may be heard 
today in the railway world, in connection with the improve- 
ment of the friendly relations between employer and em- 
ployee, one may easily find himself spending too much 
thought on details while yet he does not get down to the 
root of things. E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, who has had large 
experience as a railway operating officer, said one very sig- 
nificant thing in his address before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York City on December 6 
(Railway Age, December 9): the employer must not only 
deal honestly with his employees, he must think honestly. 
Here is a fundamental idea that may well be pondered. 
“Honesty is the best policy’; but, as has been well said, 
one who is honest for reasons of policy may not be really 
honest at all. An honest habit of mind is the essential. 
That is what produces real fairness in dealing. 

In the past it has been deemed fair to tell employees that 
you were paying wages as high as could be afforded, while 
yet in your secret heart you meant if possible to earn a net 
return sufficient to pay dividends of six or seven or a higher 
per cent. That was not dishonest; but to the employee who 
believes that five per cent or less is a fair return to stock- 
holders, your attitude seemed dishonest (after he saw the 
higher dividend actually paid). That general condition still 
exists, 

There are many socialistic agitators today—not social- 
ists, but benevolent minded persons who like to help the 
poor without cost to themselves—who convince the poor that 
they are not being fairly treated so long as the capitalist 
gets more than four or five per cent. And it is to be borne 
in mind that “the poor’ are not simply the mass of ordinary 
laborers. Many enginemen, conductors and high grade 
clerks put themselves in this class to the extent of thinking 
themselves abused by the capitalists. 

You are not going to make much headway toward a good 
understanding until you convince a majority of your em- 
ployees that you are not too friendly to the capitalist. ‘The 
great retail merchant who pleases the buying public by his 
low prices on extensive lines of goods, saves himself by mak- 
ing a very good profit on other lines, when the buyers are 
not watching him. That principle no longer holds good 
in the railroad field, and the fact must be faced. The 
people, through the government, have ordained that all of a 
railroad’s inmost thoughts must be open to the inspection 

' everybody. 

Even if you have to allow the capitalist more than is 
reasonable, you must still be honest and frank; tell the 
employee why you pay more than ought to be paid. 

Mr. Herr mentioned another pregnant truth; the average 
employee misuses his spare time. The time which has been 
saved by changing from ten hours a day to eight is not 
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wisely used. Some men put the two hours to good use; 
others do not. To say this is not to slam the “workingman,” 
for many of us, in all classes, are deficient in the habits of 
thrift which are essential to a successful life. But, what- 
ever the cause, the efficiency engineer, or any employing 
officer who aims at the best conditions (without calling him- 
self an engineer) is bound to consider this fact. 

As to the great majority of employees, the employer should 
enjoy the fruits of the whole of the individual’s time, less 
what he needs for his family, his religion and his recreation. 
There has always been a percentage of men who, besides 
doing their full duty to the employer, have accumulated 
experience, wisdom and money and have got better jobs 
elsewhere. Of these, I am not speaking. The ordinary 
man, to whom in a sense the employer has made a gift of 
two hours a day, should be so led, or trained, or influenced 
that what the railroad has lost in quantity of service it shall 
have made up to it in quality of service. At any rate this 
is one of the elements of the theory on which reduction of 
hours of labor has been preached. The individual employee 
is told to improve his mind—and his soul—to an extent 
which would not have been possible under long working 
hours. 

But, as Mr. Herr has said, there are many who do not 
act on this good advice. Will not the employer be doing a 
service to himself when he aids and guides his employees? 
Certainly, it is desirable that he—that is, the employer’s 
officers, subordinate officers, foremen, etc.—that he should 
put himself on more friendly terms with them if possible; 
and what better way to do this than to co-operate—at least 
with the higher grades of employees—in social and educa- 
tional activities? Those efforts in this direction which 
have been made public within the past year or two have 
been in the main highly commendable; but they have shown 
that unless the scheme is less strictly confined to the railroad 
field, and less exclusively to having a good time—mere 
recreation—the useful scope of such activities is likely to be 
rather narrow. ‘Take the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for example. It is good to have big social gatherings, 
occasionally, and probably there ought to be more of these; 
but why not get into the more serious side of the Y. M. C. A. 
work; educational classes and other activities where those 
who participate have to do some real, productive work? It 
is good to play together; but better to work together. The 
most useful and interesting social or educative intercourse 
is that which is connected with something more serious than 
activities that are wholly recreational. 

B. R. BLANCHARD. 


One Reason for Low Morale 


WASHINGTON STATE 
To THE Eptiror: 

I want to congratulate you upon the splendid work you 
are doing in bringing attention to bear on the distance that 
separates the managements and the men on most railroads, 
and the consequent misunderstandings. 

By far the larger part of the men on almost all roads and 
a surprisingly large percentage of the junior officers as well, 
honestly believe that the managements are not chiefly con- 


-cerned in the most efficient and economical possible opera- 


tion of the properties, and the result is that only a very 
small part of the energy and driving power that is available 
is actually utilized. Of course, the efforts of those back of 
the Plumb plan are responsible in part, but I doubt whether 
they represent the largest factor. 

It is to me the most serious phase of the railway question, 
and I think that you are doing a real service to the public 
in emphasizing it. OPERATING OFFICER. 
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The East Face of the Gorge. The White Circles Indicate the Center Lin e of the New Bridge 


Michigan Central to Build New Bridge at Niagara 


A Second Arch Will Span the Rapids Gorge Between the 
Two Existing Railway Structures 


HE MICHIGAN CENTRAL is now conducting negotiations 

with the various municipal and governmental author- 

ities for the approval of plans for a new 640-ft. arch 

to replace the well-known cantilever bridge over the Niagara 

gorge. It is anticipated that actual construction will be 

undertaken as soon as these formalities are completed, the 

legal requirements being more than ordinarily complex in 

this case because the bridge is an international structure and 

its two ends lie within the limits of two municipalities, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

The proposed bridge will be the fifth structure to span 
the Niagara gorge at the head of the whirlpool rapids and 
will occupy a location between the present Michigan Central 
cantilever bridge and the 550-ft. arch bridge owned by the 
Niagara Suspension Bridge Company and the Niagara Falls 
International Bridge Company, but commonly known as the 
Grand Trunk arch. The history of bridges at this location 
affords opportunity for interesting study of bridge types. 
The first two, on the site of the Grand Trunk structure, 
were suspension bridges, the third is the Michigan Central 
cantilever, while the fourth and fifth, the Grand Trunk 
bridge and the new Michigan Central structure are arches. 

The passing of the Michigan Central cantilever bridge 
which was built in 1883 to provide a direct connection with 
the New York Central represents but another of the oft- 
repeated instances of great bridges which have become 
obsolete in spite of measures taken to strengthen them for 
the continual increase in train loads. The bridge was 
designed by the late C. C. Schneider, for a live load on each 
track consisting of two 66-ton locomotives followed by a 
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train load of 2,000 lb. per lineal ft. of track, this loading 
being equal practically to Cooper’s E 23. In 1900, the 
bridge was strengthened by inserting center columns and 
center trusses, and this had the effect of increasing the 
loadings to E 35 for ordinary design stresses. With the 
speed across this bridge limited to 6 miles per hour, the 
structure is being utilized at the present time for loads 
approximately equal to E 45, but this is being accom- 
plished only by ruling off certain locomotives at a consider- 
able sacrifice in operating efficiency. Studies of the present 
bridge demonstrate that the increase in strength effected by 
the reinforcement carried out in 1900 represents all that 
can reasonably be done while a careful system of inspection 
discloses those evidences of distress resulting from the heavy 
loading and certain faults in the construction that point 
definitely to the need of a new bridge. 


A Careful Study of the Site 


Having concluded that a new bridge was necessary, the 
next step was to determine the character of the bridge to be 
built and its location. A decision as to this was founded on 
a careful survey of the vicinity of the existing bridge, includ- 
ing a study of such geological data as were available or 
could be had by means of borings. Evidence indicates that 
the rapids gorge was formed by a pre-glacial stream and 
was once of a much greater depth than as now occupied by 
the Niagara river. The cleft in the bed rock is of unknown 
depth and has been back filled by talus slopes which leave 
the ledges of rock exposed only along the top of the gorge. 
These facts were not fully appreciated at the time that the 
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cantilever’bridge was built, and a clear span of about 470 ft. 
was adopted on the’ assumption that this would permit the 
founding of all the pedestals of the two towers on bed rock. 
However, excavations carried to a depth that was causing 
great difficulty because of the seepage of river water, dis- 
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The Three Bridge Sites Are at the South End of the Whirl 
Pool Gorge 


closed only irregular masses of rocks interspaced with clay 
and other debris forming what might be termed a natural 
riprap. A consultation of the leading bridge engineers of 
the day was called, and after a thorough study it was 
concluded that “the foundations as projected are as secure 
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encountering solid rock. ‘These borings were augmented by 
much more elaborate explorations taken in connection with 
an investigation for the proposed structure, with the result 
that the rock faces of the gorge have been located with a 
considerable degree of accuracy and disclosing that they 
stand at a much steeper angle than the talus slopes which 
cover them. 

Obviously a site where solid rock is available in relatively 
steep slopes is much more favorable to a structure giving 
rise to the inclined thrusts of an arch than to the vertical 
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Backstay Construction to Support Each Half of the Arch 
During the Cantilever Erection 


reactions to be had from most any other type of bridge. 
However, studies of the site also disclosed the fact that the 
distance between the faces of the two rock cliffs increases 
very rapidly towards the south from the Grand Trunk arch. 
That structure has a span of 550 ft., whereas an arch built 
at the site of the cantilever bridge, which is located only 
about 300 ft. to the south, would require a span of 700 ft. 
to insure bearing on solid rock. 

To reduce the length of the arch span and remove the 
complication of erection, and possibility of delay to traffic 
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The New Arch Skew Backs Will Be Founded on Solid Rock 


as can be had at this place.” While the continued stability 
of the bridge has fully confirmed the conclusion then reached, 
the condition has been one of more or less concern to those 
responsible for the structure, and when plans were under 
way for strengthening the bridge in 1899, core borings were 
taken with a view to obtaining a more definite knowledge of 
the foundations and were carried to a depth of 200 ft. before 





over the present line during construction, meant a large 
saving in the cost of the new structure. ‘Consequently, a 


site was finally selected as far north of the present cantilever 
bridge as was possible without unduly encroaching on the 
right-of-way of the Niagara Falls International Bridge Com- 
pany, and without complicating the connections with the 
The new 


present tracks at each end of the present bridge. 
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site selected is in the space between the two existing bridges 
at an angle of about 4 deg. 18 min. from the center line of 
the cantilever bridge. This permitted a shortening of the 
span to 640 ft. 

Studies at the site of the bridge also included a serious 
consideration of the permanence of the foundation rock on 
which it is proposed to build the structure. In general, the 
rock structure consists of a series of limestone strata inter- 
spaced with shale or mixtures of sandstone and shale that 
exhibit more or less tendency to disintegrate under the action 
of moisture. The conclusion, however, is that the covering 
of rock debris over the less stable materials at a level below 
that at which the bridge load will be applied is so great as 
to insure against any possibility of weathering. 
drawing indicates the character of skew backs or pedestals 
to be provided. These will be seated in the rock in a manner 
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changes would introduce excessive secondary stresses in 
these posts if they were provided with. rigid connections t 
the chords. Besides the pins in these posts and the tempo- 
rary hinge at the crown, 15-in. pins are also to be provided 
at the two ends of the top chords for the connection of th 
back stay rigs which are to be provided as described else 
where for the cantilever erection of the arch. Consideratio1 
of secondary stresses also influenced the design of the hori 
zontal struts to be provided on each side to reduce the unsup 
ported lengths of the first diagonal and the first and second 
verticals. These struts intersect the second diagonal and the 


third vertical so close to the bottom chords that sliding joints 
have been provided at these points instead of rigid connec- 
tions. 

With the exception of the bottom chords, the truss mem 
bers are of ordinary proportions. 


The bottom chords are of 
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Structural Features of the New Bridge 


that would insure against any possibility of sliding and at a 
sufficient depth below the surface to insure thorough bond 
in solid rock. 

General Outline of the Arch 


In general outline and appearance, the new arch will be 
similar to the Grand Trunk structure. Both are of the two- 
truss, two-hinged spandrel-braced type, with the lower chords 
conforming to the parabolic curve and the top chords hori- 
zontal. The new arch span is wider by 90 ft., but flatter 
by 9 ft., having a rise of 105 ft. instead of 114 ft. in the 
older arch. The Michigan Central arch will have only one 
deck for two railway tracks at 13 ft. center to center, while 
the Grand Trunk arch has a lower deck for highway use. 

The new arch will be three-hinged for dead load exclusive 
of the weight of the ballast for the ballast floor. That is, 
following the closure at the crown, the top chord members at 
the center will be riveted solid so that the structure will be 
a two-hinged arch insofar as live loading and the weight 
of the ballast is concerned. The design will follow the usual 
practice of riveted structures except that pin connections will 
be provided at each end of the first two vertical web members 
each side of the crown. These posts are so short that the 


deformations occurring in the arch under load or temperature 





an enclosed box section with two webs, 3 ft. 054 in. apart 
and 5 ft. 6% in. deep. The two webs each consists of four 
plates 54 in. thick. The angles are 8 in. by 8 in. by % in. 
throughout, the variation in the makeup being made by 
changing the thickness of the cover plates. The webs are 
stiffened at mid depth by two longitudinal angles on the 
inside and connections are made between the webs at inter- 
vals by tie plates attached to these angles. The chord is 
also braced transversely at intervals by the introduction of 
diaphragms. To allow for inspection of the chords from end 
to end on the inside, these diaphragms are pierced with man- 
holes and access from the outside is had by means of man- 
holes threugh the top cover plate at intervals. The maximum 
bottom chord section has a gross area of 714.78 sq. inches, to 
provide for a maximum resultant stress of 9,700,000 lb. 
Joints in the bottom chord members are necessarily made 
at the panel points, and the abutting ends are milled for 
bearing on only the middle 2 ft. 6 in. of the total depth of 
5 ft. 6%4 in. However, none of this bearing area is taken 
into account in the design of the riveted connection since 
these chord connections have been proportioned for a 100- 
per cent riveting. The two trusses of the arch are to 
set at a batter of 8 vertical to 1 horizontal, and all members 
of the trusses including the top chord are to conform to th's 
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batter. Where latticing is used, it is composed of stiff mem- 
bers, cither channels or angles, and where the latter are used, 
in a few cases, they’ are forged flat at the ends for making 
connections to both legs. 


Ballast Floor Provided 


Because of difficulty encountered in the old bridge on 
account of brine drippings, it has been decided to provide a 
complete ballasted deck for the bridge. The floor system is 
of unusual design because of these considerations. First, it 
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Outlines of the Skew Back Bearing 


was desirable to provide a floor construction that may be 
easily raised to a new elevation as may be required for a 
future raise of grade. Second, it was considered best to have 
a floor that was largely independent of the truss construc- 
tion to avoid the complications often encountered in long 
spans by reason of the changes in length of the chords with 
the load or temperature stresses. The third influence is the 
fact that the top chords like the other members of the trusses 
are in the inclined position of the plane of the trusses instead 
of having their webs vertical. 

These problems have been met by making the floor inde- 
pendent of the trusses and also dividing it into separate 
units, each one panel long. The floor will consist essen- 
tially of a line of longitudinal girders supported over each 
truss by bearing castings at the panel points designed to 
compensate for the inclined position of the top chord cover 
plates. These girders, in turn, will support floor beams 
spanning transversely at intervals of 12 ft. 2 in., but with 
end floor beams for each panel at each panel point, the two 
adjoining beams being 3 ft. 6 in. apart, center to center. 
The floor beams will serve as the support for the stringers 
of the solid floor. These are to be 15-in. 42.9-lb. I-beams, 
resting on the top flanges of the floor beams and arranged 
In groups of four under each rail. These beams are to be 
covered with a continuous 3@-in. deck plate which, together 
with a layer of reinforced concrete, to form the trough that 
1s to receive the ballast. The concrete covering is to be 
sloped so as to provide adequately for drainage. 

The arch structure is to be flanked by 100-ft. deck girder 
spans to bridge the gaps between the ends of the arch 
trusses and the rim of the gorge. These girders are to be 


9 ft. 614 in. deep, spaced 9 ft. center to center and floored 
with a solid deck composed of 10-in. 30-Ib. I-beams span- 
hing transversely, 1 ft. 4 in. center to center and covered 
with a 34-in. plate and a concrete trough for ballasted tracks 


i much the same manner as for the main span. These 
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girders are supported at the ends of the trusses by a cross 
girder 10 ft. deep spanning between the end posts. 


Heavy Bearings Required 


The skew back hinged bearing for large arches is made in 
various ways. On the Michigan Central arch this will 
consist of a simple pin joint of large proportions. The pin 
is to be 19 in. in diameter and approximately 7 ft. 6 in. long, 
and will weigh 4 tons. The top shoe will weigh 19 tons 
and is provided with bases to take the top chord and the end 
post. It will also have two large projections on the side 
to frame it to the cross strut, since this strut is to connect 
the two shoes rather than the bottom chords. The distribu- 
tion of the thrust to the masonry requires two tiers of bearing 
castings, the lower one being in two sections. The weight 
of one complete bearing, including the pin, will be about 
96 tons. 

Another interesting bearing is introduced at the outer 
ends of the 100-ft. approach spans; these spans are rigidly 
connected to the ends of the arch trusses, so that all changes 
in the lengths of the top chord of the half arch and the 
girder span resulting from temperature or elastic deforma- 
tion under load must be accounted for at the outer ends of 
these girder spans. This amounts to about 7 in. (3% in. in 
either direction), for each of these bearings, and necessitates 
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Typical Sections of the Main Truss Members 


the use of full cylinder rollers instead of the segmental: 
rollers usually provided. This will also necessitate the use 
of a slip rail joint in the track. 

The new bridge has been designed for E 70 loading 
according to New York Central Lines’ specifications for 
steel railway bridge, with some minor modifications. The 
impact factor has been calculated by the formula 

15,000 
I= 





30,000 + L? 
This is about half of the usual impact allowance, but is 
justified in this case because the location is such that the 
movement of a train across the bridge at a speed in excess 




















































of 20 miles per hour is almost out of the question. The 
specifications also contain the proviso that impact allowance 
shall not be less than 10 per cent in any case. The unit 
stresses are in proportion to a unit stress in tension of 20,000 
lb. per sq. in. for dead load and erection, and 18,000 lb. 
per sq. in. for live load. The material will be open hearth, 
medium structural steel having an ultimate strength of 
56,000 to 64,000 lb. per sq. in. and a yield point of 33,000 
lb. per sq. in. The minimum elongation is 25 per cent. 
Rivets in the bottom chord will be 1-in. and 1%4-in. diam- 
eter for shop and field respectively. Rivets in the top chord 
and the web members will be 1-in. diameter for field rivets, 
and 1-in. diameter and 74-in. diameter for shop rivets. The 
largest member, the first section of the bottom chord, will 
weigh 70% tons. The total weight of the arch truss will be 
4,800 tons. The floor weighs 1,200 tons, bringing the total, 
including approach spans and backstays, to 7,500 tons. 


A Noteworthy Erection Plan 


The maximum horizontal pull in the backstays required 
for the cantilever erection of the arch before the closure has 
been effected at the crown is 3,700,000 lb. for each truss. 
This will be resisted by a diagonal stay consisting of eyebars 
extending back into the bluff where an anchorage will be 
provided in a tunnel excavated in the rock. To provide 
means of increasing or decreasing the lengths of these back- 
stays so that the distance between the closing members of 
the opposing halves of the arch may be adjusted with per- 
fect accuracy, the eyebar stays have been designed so that 
they can be lengthened or shortened by the operation of 
3,000-ton hydraulic jacks located between heavy sliding 
plates to which the eyebars are pinned. The depth of the 
anchorage has been determined on the basis of conservative 
assumptions concerning the frictional resistance and shearing 
strength of the rock ledge into which it will be secured, but 
this depth may be increased as may be found necessary in 
the judgment of the engineers based on the condition of the 
rock as disclosed by the excavation. 

The design of this bridge has been developed under the 
direction of H. Ibsen, special bridge engineer, who has been 
assigned to this project, assisted by C. L. Christensen, assist- 
ant bridge engineer. The project is under the general 
direction of J. F. Deimling, chief engineer, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Detroit, Mich. Colonel George H. Webb, late chief 
engineer of the Michigan Central, had the general direction 
of the project from its start until he went to France in July, 
1917, as lieutenant-colonel with the Sixteenth (Railway) 
Engineers, and also after his return from France in April, 
1919, until his death on November 3, 1921. Olaf Hoff, con- 
sulting engineer, 50 Church street, New York City, is acting 
as advisory engineer on the project. 
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Report on Collision 
. at Denver, Indiana 


N a collision of freight trains on the Lake Erie & Western, 
| near Denver, Ind., on November 9 last, between north. 

bound freight No. 82 and southbound freight No. 83 
both moving at good speed, two locomotives and 14 car 
were wrecked and the engineman of No. 83 was killed. Two 
other employees were injured. The damage to cars, engines 
and roadway amounted to $35,673. 

This collision was investigated by the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and was found to 
be due to the failure of Operator McCarty, at Peru, to make 
a train order legible. No block signal system is in use m 
this road and the movement of these two trains at this 
juncture depended wholly on a train order, issued at 4:3 
a. m., requiring No. 82 to wait at Denver until a certain 
time: 5:20 a. m. as given to No. 82 and 5:30 a. m. a 
given to No. 83. No. 82 passed Denver at 5:22 and soo 
met No. 83. 

The testimony given before the inspector was conflicting 
and some of it apparently false, but the conclusion of th 
inspector is that the order as telephoned by the dispatche 
was worded 5:30 a. m. The inspector concludes that 
McCarty received and repeated it as such, though he deliy- 
ered the order to the conductor showing apparently 5:20: 
that the conductor read it aloud to the engineman as 5:20: 
that the error was not then discovered; that McCarty did not 
check the reading from a copy; that by using only one 
carbon, he made only two copies and subsequently made one 
for his own file, from memory; and that in a subsequent con- 
versation over the telephone, he had called the hour 5:30 
although he maintained before the inspector that the order 
read, and moreover indeed that it should have read 
5:20 a. m. 

A photograph of the order shows the 5 of normal siz 
and the 30 smaller, and written above the line, like the 
numerator of a fraction. The inspector concludes. that 
McCarty intended to write 3, while yet the length of the las 
stroke of the pen at the bottom of the figure, and the small 
size of the upper part of the figure, make it look like 2 
Comparison with other figures in the same order confirm: 
the belief that McCarty intended to write 5:30. The cop 
made by McCarty after the train had departed had been 
filed on a spindle so that the figure in question was oblit- 
erated or mutilated to such an extent that its true character 
could not be determined. 

Since this collision, the rule has been changed to require 
the time in the body of train orders to be shown in words 
as well as in figures. 














A Baldwin Locomotive on the Andalusian Railway, Spain 
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New England Divisions and Transportation Act 


An Analysis of the Intent of the Law and the Economic 


Bases Underlying This Problem 


By J. Shirley Eaton 


In Two Parts—Part I 


the Interstate Commerce Commission vast powers has 

also, in its provision for group maintenance of carriers, 
disclosed the anatomy of the economic structure placed in the 
keeping of the commission. In effect, it declares that through- 
out the body of shippers thus embraced in the group is a 
community of interest in the maintenance of a service of 
intercommunications. In recognition of this common interest 
is set up the mechanism of solidarity to cope collectively with 
the conditions the consequences of which are common to all 
within the group. The practical problem is primarily to 
make the correct grouping of shippers to be served and sec- 
ondarily to designate the particular carriers which shall per- 
form this service and to fix the terms on which this service 
shall be rendered. 

It will be recalled that the initial action by the New Eng- 
land carriers in the New England Divisions Case grew out 
of the circumstances of the general increase in freight rates 
in the latter part of 1920. Because of the inclusion of the 
New England roads in the same group as the Trunk lines 


T's Transportation Act of 1920 which has centered in 


and the Central Freight Association lines in the computation. 


of the relief required, the New England lines asserted that 
the flat percentage increase thus derived gave to the carriers 
of the eastern group outside of New England approximately 
$25,000,000 annually above their needs, while yielding to 
the New England carriers approximately the same amount 
less than their needs annually. 

In the first complaint, submitted April 23, 1921, the New 
England carriers nominally sought relief from alleged unjust 
division of through rates, but the defendants contended that 
this was only a device by which the plaintiffs endeavored to 
procure restitution of the approximately $25,000,000 referred 
to above. It is certain there has been from the first much 
confusion of the two issues. The idea of recovery of a definite 
part of the proceeds of the rate increase has never been 
entirely absent, though the plaintiff’s counsel were explicit 
that they sought only the revision of unjust divisions. 


What is Meant by “As a Whole”? 


The law provides that the rates shall be such that the 
carriers “as a whole” (or “as a whole” in rate groups or 
territories designated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion) will under efficient management and reasonable main- 
tenance “earn an aggregate annual net railway operating 
income equal as nearly as may be to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property of such carriers held 
for and used in the service of transportation.” The crux of 
the present case is what is meant by “as a whole.” There 
will arise questions as to what is efficient management and 
what may be reasonable maintenance; what constitutes fair 
return and what is the value of each carrier’s property. All 
of these have for some time been matters of controversy 
and for some of them certain criteria and definitions have 
been worked out. But the law now brings in the conception 
of “as a whole” without defining its implications. 

Was there by this expression directly set up a formal pool 
of gross revenue in which each road had a specific equity? 
Or was it only intended to set up a statistical entity from 
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which to deduce a common formula by which each road in 
the group should levy its individual revenue? 

It will throw light on the intent of the law to ascertain 
what effect these respective constructions would have upon 
the obvious rights involved. If the first construction is 
found to be absurd and therefore impossible it will be neces- 
sary to find a place for the conception “as a whole” either 
in private property in the free state of unrestrained com- 
petition, or-in the several stages of voluntary association up 
to formal collective bargaining and the fully developed pool. 

Beginning with the first hypothesis, if by the expression 
“as a whole” the law intends to set up directly a formal 
pool of all the revenue of all the roads in a group indis- 
criminately, the weak with the strong, the gross revenue thus, 
pooled would necessarily include the expense to produce it. 
This would mean that when a carrjer disbursed its own 
funds for such expense, it not only spent its funds but be- 
sides became liable to account for the amount thus spent to 
the general fund in which its ‘individual share bore no cer- 
tain relation to what it had spent. The palpable absurdity 
of such an outcome disposes of this construction at once. If 
we adopt the modified theory that the pool applies only to 
the proceeds of the change in rates we get no further. When 
the change is an increase, the fund created for the pool, it 
1s true, includes no part of the expense of each road since 
the previously existing rates presumably covered the out-of- 
pocket expense to earn the revenue under them. But neither 
does the amount of the increase include all of the funds 
which arose out of the common circumstances that furnished 
the basis of the pool. It would be very difficult to determine 
exactly what was the base rate belonging to the road indi- 
vidually on which to base the differential by the new rate 
out of which the pool was created. 

Therefore the theory that a formal pool was directly set 
up we believe must be discarded. There remains to test the 
hypothesis that the expression as a whole in the law merely 
sets up a statistical entity. It may be that we shall find the 
provision for the use of this figure accomplishes the pool 
indirectly as inevitable consequence. 

Most property is in the form of investment which is either 
a fixed physical thing in use or an assemblage of physical 
things maintained as an entity in use. For practical pur- 
poses the amount of the annual proceeds arising from such 
use is the only real property under discussion. In the proc- 
esses of free, unregulated business these proceeds are profits 
and profits are finally limited on the one side by conditions 
outside the property producing the profits. A condition arbi- 
trarily imposed that alters in any respect this external limit 
strikes at the whole structure of property values and in order 
to prevail must be justified by compensating considerations. 
In the natural state of free business with which we begin, 
the spread between the producer’s cost and the value. to the 
consumer is the gross gain or proceeds. of the production. 
Part of this gross gain goes to the consumer. That part 
which goes to the producer is producer’s profits. The actual 
private property in a plant in use by custom resolves itself 
at last into the capitalized value of these profits. 

In the free play of unregulated business the producers 
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group about the commodity produced theoretically in the 
order of their production costs from the lowest cost producer 
up to the marginal producer, each by turn asserting his prior 
claim in the order of his position in a scale of costs and to 
the extent of his capacity to produce. The price for all is 
limited by the marginal man’s costs (together with his profits 
if any). Each producer as he differentiates his own costs 
below this base determines his individual profits. Progressive 
modifications of this natural definition of private property 
are brought about when any one producer abstains in favor 
of another from the full advantage of his competitive posi- 
tion. Under such circumstances arise equities to the one pro- 
ducer in the proceeds realized from production by the other 
producer. So far and in such respect as the one pro- 
ducer abstains from competitive advantage over another he 
equalizes with that producer. For convenience we may des- 
ignate the groups of producers where such modifications of 
original positions in the free state are found and where 
resulting equities arise, as collectivistic in contrast with the 
competitive group in the respect and to the degree these 
modifications exist. 


Collectivistic vs. Competitive Conception 


In searching for the true significance of the expression 
“as a whole” the inquiry centers on the distinctions between 
the collectivistic and the competitive conception. Their dif- 
ference is fundamental. The fact that the collectivistic and 
the competitive group are both based upon a given commodity 
or service at a common price is a likeness that is illusory 
and misleading. We, therefore, will examine in detail these 
two kinds of groups im respect to how the price was con- 
structed, how the aggregate of profits was made and on what 
formula this aggregate was distributed. 

Let us first examine the competitive group. In the free 
play of unregulated business the competing buyers and sell- 
ers gathering about the same commodity form on either side 
a competitive group, competitive in the determination of the 
price of the commodity (or service), competitive in the pro- 
duction of the aggregate gross advantage to be realized by 
the exchange of the commodity, competitive in the distri- 
bution of this aggregate of gross advantage among the sev- 
eral buyers and sellers. Each producer up to his capacity 
to produce, and in the order of his advantage by lower costs, 
seizes the demand from all the other producers; and each 
consumer up to his capacity to consume, in the order of his 
advantage by higher consumer’s rent seizes the supply from 
all the other consumers. The grouping both on the producer 
side and on the consumer side is entirely informal. In each 
case it is merely an aggregation of striving elements indi- 
vidually in violent competition but together forming a mass 
that is tensely coherent because each buyer demands for 
himself the price of the least advantaged buyer and each 
seller demands for himself the price of the least advantaged 
seller. Among the producers no one exercises any control 
over another except as the price negotiated by the marginal 
producer for his own account automatically fixes the upper 
limit of the price for all lower cost producers. 

The price to all is identical because all producers, each 
in the priority of his lower costs and up to his capacity 
exacts the highest price paid to any one producer. Therefore 
while the price is common to all it is really an individual 
price which each producer levies on the basis of his economic 
position. It is absolutely not a price for the group as a 
whole, though all the producers individually conform to it. 
And the profits never having been produced by the group 
as a whole, the several individual producers do not hold 
title to their profits in form of proportional parts of a thing 
that never existed as an entity. 

The profit of each producer is, as we have seen, the dif- 
ferential of his costs below the costs (and profits if any) of 
the marginal producer whose costs with such profits as he 
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could secure fixed the price which any other producer was 
able to charge. The total yield of profits derived in this wa) 
is the aggregation of these individual profits. The pric 
which all the producers used was not constructed to produc: 
this aggregate but only, as we have seen, to cover the costs 
of the marginal man together with what profits he could 
bargain for. The aggregate of profits to all others than the 
marginal man resulted from the price; it was not the cause 
of the price. Aggregate profits therefore is not an entity but 


a mere arithmetical total of individual instances bearing no 


common relation one to another or to any other thing. 

_ And as to the “distribution” of this total of profits, as 
there has been no aggregate entity to be distributed so there 
has been no common formula by which the several carriers 
collected their individual profits. Instead of a “distribution” 
of a common fund there has been only a series of. individual 
profits, individually exacted, each producer seizing what he 
could and holding what he has seized. Possession is owner- 
ship, full and unqualified. By no producer has there been 
collection for account of another or for any outside consid- 
eration whatsoever. 

This then is the competitive group making the free market 
and these then are the conditions on which rest the values 
of each producer’s profit in that market. Nothing is con- 
strued, evolved, or controlled “as a whole.” Not in the price, 
nor in the aggregate of profits, nor in the “distribution” of 
this aggregate of profits is there anything in any wise com- 
patible with the “as a whole” notion. In last analysis prop- 
erty under these circumstances is a property in natural dif- 
ferences. Whatever overcomes or reduces these differences 
except it be other natural differences is artificial in the sense 
that it is a consideration imported from outside the imme- 
diate conditions of the exchange where it is made to apply. 

If in the competitive group and its competitive processes 
there is no possible application of the idea of “‘as a whole” 
the law must refer to some other kind of group. In fact as 
we shall presently see, at one stroke, the competitive group 
has been abolished and the collectivistic group substituted. 


The Collectivistic Group 


With the analysis of the competitive group as background 
let us next examine the collectivistic group. The essential 
principle of collectivism is the taking from one in the group 
to give to another in the group in respect to some phase in 
which they severally differ in order that both may be equal- 
ized (or proportionally equalized) to the terms of a given 
formula. Incidentally the equalization involved in this col- 
lectivism may be effected directly between each by turn with 
every other or more simply through the mechanism of a joint 
fund to which all contribute and from which all draw to 
accomplish the desired equalization. 

In the present case the aggregate gross revenue to be pro- 
duced which would yield the added net income, was deter- 
mined from the situation of the producers as a whole, for it 
was the amount needed to produce the declared reasonable 
rate of return on the aggregate of the properties of all of 
the producers taken together, and therefore it was collectiv- 
istic. It is primarily a statistical entity but it is more than 
that; it constitutes the budget on which, under the law, the 
authority for the rates authorized by the commission rests. 
A budget is the basis for an appropriation. This budget is 
the basis for the appropriation from the shippers. It was 
computed as a definite amount, based on the needs of all the 
roads taken together (‘‘as a whole’). In this respect it was 
sharply different from the aggregate yield in the competitive 
group which rested on the marginal producer’s situation pri- 


marily, joined with each successive producer’s cost position | 


with reference to the marginal man. 

The budget which the authorized rates were to produce, 
like any budget, set up equities in favor of the individuals 
whose stated needs taken together constituted the budcet. 
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The distribution of the amount created by the budget would 
be to each in the proportion it contributed to the making of 
the budget. 

Price in the collectivistic group as in the competitive group 
is identical but this identical price is no longer a series of 
individual prices coinciding on an identical figure. It is 
deduced as a single figure from the aggregate necessary yield 
to be produced. Since this aggregate yield required was col- 
lectivisticly determined, the price derived from it is collec- 
tivistic. Every producer has in some part contributed thus 
to the making of the price per unit (in case of railroads, 
the passenger and freight rates) the aggregate of an assumed 
volume of business without regard to where found, was taken 
as a base in the calculation, If the product of any one pro- 
ducer had been omitted from the total, the collectivistic rate 
per unit would have been by so much altered, just as the 
price would have been different if any one producer had 
been omitted in making the budget which the price was 
constructed to produce. 

If the price in which these equities exist is to be per- 
mitted, it must follow that the same equities lie against the 
proceeds of this price on the aggregate production wherever 
produced, since this was the basis of the original calculation 
in constructing the price charged consumers. In other words 
the equities derived from the original budget were in two 
terms, namely price and aggregate volume of production 
everywhere, throughout the group. One cannot be used if 
the other is disallowed. 


“As a Whole” Accords With 
Conditions of Collectivistic Group 


From the foregoing it is clear that the conception “as a 
whole” which finds no place or compatibility with the com- 
petitive group and its competitive processes, does accord with 
the conditions of the collectivistic group and its collectivistic 
processes. Thus— 

1. The aggregate net operating income of the producers 
as a whole in the group, to produce which aggregate the 
price is authorized is a definite entity created by merger of 
the desired net operating incomes of all the several pro- 
ducers in the group. Therefore it is collectivistic. 

2. When the above collectivistic aggregate, for the pur- 
pose of collection, is resolved into prices and estimated vol- 
ume of business on which the prices apply, the collectivism 
in the original aggregate necessarily carries over into the 
prices charged and finally the proceeds of revenue above 
cost to produce this aggregate is impressed with the collec- 
tivism in the price which produced it. This collectivism is 
in the net proceeds of the price and not in the gross proceeds 
because cost is distinctly individualistic, special and par- 


ticular to each producer and must be repaid to the individual — 


producer before there is available anything for the producers 
as a whole. 

3. The equities in the fund above, of aggregate of net 
operating income, constitute an explicit schedule for the pro- 
portionate allotment of that fund. The allotment is neces- 
sarily proportional because the fund actually realized from 
the body of authorized prices can never be made to exactly 
equal the amount of the original budget it was intended to 
meet, since it is based on estimate of future business. 

Incidentally in a competitive group, because limited to 
bargaining with the marginal producer alone, the consumers 
are forced to forego all claim to share in the excessive profits 
(by differential costs) of the rest of the production which 
lies behind the marginal position. The merely accidental 
situation of the marginal producer, with reference to the 
aggregate of effective demand is made the determining factor 
In negotiating the exchange between a vast volume of supply 
and demand. In the collectivistic group this is not so. The 
costs of all the producers together enter into the negotiation 
and become the basis of the give and take—the equitable 
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adjustments and mutual accommodations that are brought to: 
bear in working out the terms of the deal. 

The antithesis of the competitive and the collectivistic 
groups each to the other is complete and permits no com- 
promise. Thus when the price is competitively made; i.e., 
when it is a series of prices individually constructed though 
placed at an identical figure, it is unthinkable to treat the 
proceeds at that price as collectivistic; i.e., it is unthinkable 
that any one producer has any claim to a part of the earn- 
ings of another merely because the price was identical. With 
equal definiteness it is unthinkable that when the price is 
collectively made; i.e., when it is made to meet the condi- 
tions of the producers as a whole, that the distribution may 
be competitive, i.e., that any producer is eliminated from 
his share of the aggregate proceeds above cost, of that price, 
pro rata with his contribution in the making of such price. 
In such case the original basis which was the legal warrant 
for the price, after it had been used would then be set aside 
and there would be substituted an entirely foreign basis of 
distribution resting on the accident of individual collection. 
It would be as if a tax collector personally appropriated his. 
collections, based on the schedule the assessor had furnished 
him. 

Partial Collectivisms 


As a modification of the theoretically complete collectivis- 
tic group there are found in practice partial collectivisms 
which arise in the natural stages of organizing business into 
an orderly procedure. The group of producers or any two 
or more of them may base their price upon the marginal man 
but withhold from the market part of their full producing 
capacity at costs under those of the marginal man and in 
behind this marginal position thus set up may trade among 
themselves in the unused elements of their respective situ- 
ations. To the extent there are these unused elements, the 
marginal man is a dummy—the “straw man” of the Yankee 
trader. He is not at the true marginal point. Thus the pro- 
ducers set the price higher than the economic level. When 
they trade in their unused capacity to produce they are in 
reality trading in property in which the consumer has eco- 
nomic equities. Their trading may be to effect rearrange- 
ment of the natural flow of traffic diverting from themselves 
to higher cost producers some of this possible added traffic 
which they could have taken for themselves at a price based 
on their lower costs and a reasonable profit. To the extent 
the producers have thus “traded in” their individual rela- 
tions to the common market there has been effected a 
solidarity of producers. So far as it goes this is a collectiv- 
ism, a composition or fusing of elements into a larger entity, 
setting up contractual equities against actual possession. It 
is collective bargaining on the part of the producers making 
a general price. But without like solidarity on the side of 
the consumers there has not been achieved full collective 
bargaining and therefore the resulting collectivism is not 
complete. As noted in discussing the complete collectivistic 
group, any collectivism in price extends to the net proceeds 
derived from that price when applied to production which 
originally was used in making the price. To the extent of 
the two or more producers whose situations have been treated 
as a whole there has been set up among them a pool in 
respect to the designated phase of their differences thus 
treated as a whole. The outstanding equities thus created 
against the proceeds of actual production by an individual 
producer, it is true, are restrictions on ownership of property 
in hand, but so far as they are the result of voluntary trades 
among the producers themselves they represent considera- 
tions in some form which have been already realized. There- 
fore they are not impairments of original property. There is 
therefore nothing either novel or inequitable so far as the 
producers are concerned in a situation in which one producer 
has equities in the net, proceeds of the production of a com- 
puting producer. As between the producers involved the only 
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question that applies is whether such a consideration has 
actually passed and whether it is adequate. 

These considerations are incidents of maintaining a com- 
mon price (or standard of service) at a level that is imprac- 
ticable or against the individual interest of one or more 
producers. Regardless whether this price level (or service 
standard) is imposed by producer or consumer or by both 
in bargaining collectively on both sides, producers’ solidarity 
is necessary. This solidarity is effected by one producer 
giving to another compensatory rights in his competitive 
position or in the net proceeds of his earnings, according to 
the form the integration takes. In voluntary association such 
rights are defined by contracts; and collection under the con- 
tracts is simplified by placing the administration of the con- 
tracts in the hands of a neutral agent called “commissioner.” 

When the solidarity of the producer embraces all pro- 
ducers and when it is opposed by like solidarity among all 
consumers, the collective bargain is all embracing. It is a 
simple matter to replace the commissioner of the voluntary 
association by a governmental agency and give the findings 
of this agency the force of court rulings. But when legal 
solidarity displaces voluntary solidarity no change of rights 
is necessarily involved. It merely becomes incumbent on the 
governmental agency to the degree-of the absolute power 
committed to it to protect with meticulous care such of the 
equities, originally protected by mutual contract, as now 
survive when the collective bargain is extended to include 
all the consumers. 

To meet the conditions of a loosely aggregated general 
society the law in general defines certain rights as to estrays, 
accidental happenings, general and special contingencies. 
When operations become intricate, when simply separable 
physical things give place to enormous complex entities sub- 
jected to the effects of remote, indefinite, interrelated causes 
and contingencies, the problem of defining equities becomes 
difficult but the principle of right on which these equities 
rest is not thereby altered. 

When the original competitive grouping has given way to 
the collectivistic and when this collectivistic operation ex- 
tending and intensifying has expanded to the complete col- 
lectivism of the fully collective bargain effected through the 
governmental agency, independent action is extinguished. 
Interacting causes arising out of the adjustments of this col- 
lectivism must not be left to lodge their effects without an 
accounting. Vagabond earnings must be restored to their 
rightful owners and losses ‘charged to their source. The era 
of maverick steers is gone. 


Appropriations Recommended 
for I. C. C. and Labor Board 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission has failed in 
its effort to persuade the House committee on appro- 
priations to increase its appropriation for railroad 
valuation work above the amount recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget in order to enable it to expedite the work of 
completing the valuations. The committee on January 6 
reported to the House a recommendation of an appropriation 
of $4,564,500 for the commission for the fiscal year 1924, 
made up as follows: Salaries of the commissioners and 
secretary, $139,500; general expenses, $2,100,000; Bureau 
of Accounts, $550,000; Bureau of Safety, $350,000; Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection, $300,000; Valuation, $1,000,000, 
and printing and binding, $125,000. This is $481,150 less 
than the total appropriations for the current fiscal year but 
is $50,000 in excess of the budget estimates, this increase 
being applied to the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Accounts. 
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The committee also recommended an appropriation for the 
Railroad Labor Board of $340,000, $10,000 less than th: 
current appropriation, but the same as the budget require- 
ments. The board had asked for an additional appropriation 
of $100,000 in order that its statistical bureau might be en- 
larged and its scope extended. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had made strenuous efforts to have a greater 
sum allowed for the valuation work to the amount of its 
estimate of $1,280,000 which, it said, had been held down 
as closely as possible to comply with the desire of the admin- 
istration to hold the government’s expenditures within the 
estimated revenues. Its last appropriation for this purpose 
was $1,300,000. 

‘Commissioner Lewis, who appeared before a sub-committee 
of the House appropriations committee, compared the work 
to that of a house which was all done except putting on the 
roof. This, he said, could be done for the $280,000, whereas 
the cost of the work to date has been approximately $85,- 
000,000, of which over $23,000,000 has been spent by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 1913 and over $60,- 
000,000 by the railroad companies. He also referred to this 
less metaphorically as “$85,000,000 of paper in a ramshackle 
fire trap,” pointing to that as one of the reasons why “we 
ought to get it all worked up into reports before something 
strikes us.” With the additional $280,000, he said he would 
be willing to promise that by July 1, 1924, the commission 
will have issued all of the underlying engineering, account- 
ing and land reports and practically all of the tentative 
valuation reports, 1,130 all told, of. which. 306. had already 
been served. This would include holding hearings on 300 
or 400 tentative valuation protest cases. 

If only given $1,000,000, he said, the commission would 
probably be able to complete the underlying reports, but 
would not be able to issue all of the tentative valuation re- 
ports nor be able to do the work of policing and checking 
and bringing up to date the reports of the carriers or the 
work of certifying values for recapture purposes or to value 
the intangible property because if those things were done it 
would be at the sacrifice of getting out the underlying reports. 
After bringing the work up to that point, he thought from 
$200,000 to $400,000 would be necessary to keep the work 
current. Mr. Lewis said that when the late Director Prouty 
had promised the country that the work would be completed 
by about this time, he had really meant to promise that he 
would complete the field work, which has now been com- 
pleted, although the impression had been made that he was 
going to complete the entire work. In the last three months 
the commission had scheduled 43 hearings on tentative valu- 
ations and it had just authorized the hearing of 77 more 
cases. If the commission should be called upon to prepare 
underlying valuation data for a general rate investigation 
in the early part of 1923, Mr. Lewis said, it would have 
75 per cent of the underlying values to guide it as compared 
with 15% per cent at the time of Ex Parte 74 and 47.7 per 
cent for the 1922 case. 

Mr. Lewis went into considerable detail regarding the 
progress made and the reduction in expenditures that has 
been made as a result of the completion of the field work 
and he also pointed out the importance of completing the 
valuation work as speedily as possible, in response to state- 
ments by Chairman Wood of the sub-committee indicating 
an opinion that most of the money had been wasted. Mr. 
Wood said he did not believe the commission had gotten 15 
cents worth in results for the work done up to the time of 
the conclusion of the war because of the great increases in 
value. Commissioner Lewis pointed out that it was not the 
intention to disturb the values as already found for the vari- 
ous valuation dates, but to bring them up to date by adding 
the increase in property since. 

Commissioner Lewis said that “while some people may 
be tired of this valuation business and think it was ill- 
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advised,’ he thought it was one of the best things this 
country has ever done. He pointed out that in 1920 Con- 
gress had adopted a new code of railroad regulation, taking 
as its basis for rate-making the valuation act of 1913, and 
that the recapture provisions, consolidation provisions and 
regulation of security issues all depend to a considerable 
extent on the valuations. If the request for $1,280,000 is 
cut to a million dollars, Mr. Lewis said, he thought it would 
make a difference of five years in the completion of the work 
and the commission would inevitably lose some of the men 
who are vital in bringing it to a conclusion. 

Commissioner Esch, Secretary McGinty, T. P. Artaud, 
supervisor of land appraisals, and A. Wylie, director of ac- 
counts, also testified in support of the commission’s appro- 
priation estimates. Commissioner Esch gave many figures 
to show the enormous increase in the work imposed on the 
commission and the importance of maintaining adequate 
organizations in the various bureaus. He also pointed out 
that the commission in a way is not master of its own ex- 
penditures because Congress may entail large work and 
expenditures by the passage of resolutions calling for special 
investigations without making special appropriations for 
them. For instance, a resolution passed by the Senate with- 
out a record vote and without comment called for an inves- 
tigation of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau which re- 
quired the service of examiners and other experts for many 
days. Another resolution requiring investigation of the 
financial transactions of the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Western Pacific has required five examiners and two clerks 
for a period of 155 days and is not yet finished. 
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Secretary McGinty pointed out that the turn-over among 
the commission’s employees in- the 1922 fiscal year was 15 
per cent and in previous years had gone as high as 50 per 
cent because the carriers and shippers’ organizations took 
away regularly many of its best employees. He said the 
carriers take the head men away and the business organiza- 
tions take away their assistants, paying them larger salaries 
than the commission can pay. Director Wylie, of the Bureau 
of Accounts, pointed out that his department is actually 
profitable to the government, in that it has saved by checking 
the carriers’ returns considerable sums in the amounts paid 
to the carriers under the guaranty provisions of the federal 
control and transportation act. Checking of the standard 
return figures, he said, had saved the government $3,250,- 
000 and he estimated total savings amounting to about 
$12,000,000. If the appropriation for the bureau were held 
to $500,000, he said, it would mean that the commission 
would be in the position of being obliged to accept on their 
face the statements that the carriers may make as to the 
amounts due them on claims for the six-months’ guaranty 
and in their returns as to excess income. 

The appropriation as recommended by the committee will 
be passed on by the House of Representatives, but it is 
rather unusual for the House to make increases over those 
recommended by the committee. However, there is a chance 
that the Senate might increase the amount and thus throw 
it into conference. 

G. W. H. Hanger, a member of the Railroad Labor Board, 
testified before the committee regarding the work of the board 
and its need for the amounts requested. 


Cotton Belt Rapidly Overcoming Effects of Strike 


Trafic Larger Than in Any Previous Year Except 1920 
—Increased Equipment Maintenance Costs 


a3 COMBINED STATEMENT of the St. Louis South- 
western and the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas for 
the 11 months ended November 30, 1922, shows a 
net railway operating income of $3,876,864. This compares 
with $4,156,500 for the same period of 1920 and apparently 
indicates that the Cotton Belt will not be able to show quite 
as good net earnings for the full year 1922 as it showed in 
1921, but that the difference as between the two years will 
not be a great one. Net railway operating income shows the 
earnings from operation and before fixed charges. The net 
after fixed charges in 1921 was shown in the annual report 
for that year to be $2,493,482, all of which was appropriated 
for investment in physical property. In 1920, the net after 
fixed charges was $2,959,837—a total which 1921 failed to 
equal by $466,355 and a total which it would appear at 
this time as if 1922 will also fail to equal. All of the 1920 
net, as in the case of that for 1921, was appropriated for 
investment in physical property. From the 1922 net there 
will have been paid the semi-annual dividend of 2% per 
cent on December 15. 

The outstanding feature of interest just at present in con- 
nection with the Cotton Belt is its dividend and the reason 
is that the payment made on December 15 was the first de- 
clared since 1914. The Cotton Belt has been showing very 
favorable earnings in recent years and the margin over what 
Would have been its preferred dividend requirements has 
been a wide one. The company’s business has expanded 
rapidly. In 1913, for example, revenue ton-miles totaled 
871,985,756. In 1917, the figure was 1,270,829,273; in 
1920, it was 1,815,775,668. In 1921 there was a falling off 


in traffic but the revenue ton-miles, although 28.60 per cent 
less than in.1920, were sufficient to exceed those for any 
previous year except 1920. The 1921 figure was 1,296,- 
385,810. This increase in business has been naturally ac- 
companied by still greater increases in gross—due to the 
rate increases of the past four or five years—and also by 
increased figures of net as is evidenced in the table showing 
these items. The net has all been put back in the property, 
either held in surplus account, or as in 1921 and 1920, 
entirely applied to physical improvement. As already noted, 
no dividends were paid on the preferred between 1914 
and 1922. 

The Cotton Belt’s 1922 traffic has been much in excess of 
that for last year but not as large as in 1920, which means 
that the ton-miles this year will be, with the single exception 
of 1920, better than in any previous year. The latest 1922 
figures showing details of traffic handled are those for Octo- 
ber and for the ten-months’ period. The figures are given 
separately for the northern and the Texas lines and in net 
ton-miles which include both revenue and _ non-revenue 
freight. A comparison follows: 


Net Ton-Mtres—10-Montns’ Periops Enpep Octorner 31 


St. Louis 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Southwestern of Texas 
Tb ckicie eS icadirnsveceaty Bee 413,546,000 
RPE, Se ea Sn , 901,770,000 305,508,000 
ET sch Ge cred dees es so eres 1,073,391,000 330,498,000 


The 1922 figures show the increase over 1921 and that the 
1920 totals have not quite been reached. - September and 
October were the two best months in 1922; in each case they 
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exceeded the corresponding figures for 1920 but they were 
not equal to the figure for August, 1920, which was the 
peak month that year. 

Net earnings for 1922 have been adversely affected by the 
shopmen’s strike, the results of which were reflected in as 
late a report as that for November, although it is expected 
that there will be less evidence of them in the December 
report. There was an increase in gross income for November 
and for the 11 months but this was more than balanced by 
increases in expenses, notably for maintenance of equipment. 
The Cotton Belt, however, has maintained its service well 
and the Railway Age is advised that it has been doing as 
well or better under the strike conditions than any of its 
neighbors. 

The decrease in net with larger gross as a result of in- 
creased maintenance of equipment expenses has been a quite 
common incident in 1922 earnings statements. The increased 
maintenance of equipment expenses, however, have also in- 
cluded more than strike costs alone. The strike costs, one 
may presume, reflect a condition which showed on July 1, 
at the beginning of the strike, a percentage of locomotives 
held out of service for repairs requiring over 24 hours of 
only 11.1 per cent, a very favorable figure. On August 15, 
however, the percentage had risen to 31.2 per cent but on 
December 1 it had again been brought down to 25.4 per cent. 
On the other hand, the road’s percentage of bad order cars 
on July 1 was 32.6. This rose to 33.5 per cent on August 1 
but on December 1 it had been lowered to 8.0 per cent which 
indicates a very favorable state of affairs as concerns freight 
car conditions and a decided improvement over that on 
July 1. 


Se.ectep Items SHow1nG Fxransion or Cotton Bett Earninos, St. [.ovis 
SOUTHWESTERN AND St. L. S. W. oF Texas, 1913 to 1921 
Income 

Year app. for inv. Net income 

ended Revenue Revenue tons Freight in physical carried to 
June 30 ‘tons one mile revenue property profit and loss 
1913.. 3,657,964 871,985,756 rrr $1,886,191 
1914.. 3,495,537 830,028,078 SS NS reer 335,771 
1915.. 3,181,267 747,474,244 fF D 280,993 
1916.. 3,745,136 891,104,359 eee. Kavesees 1,267,455 

Year 

ended 
Dec. 31 
1916.. 4,009,498 956,572,396 10,369,943 $132,580 2,089,585 
1917.. 4,996,813 1,270,829,273 13,062,975 971,390 2,489,208* 
1918.. 4,872,201 1,240,619,003 Pee <<eawes 860,652T 
1919.. 4,760,210 1,140,459,526 Le 8 rere ee 1,345,909T 
1920.. 6,356,708 1,815,775,668 25,280,354 J UF re 
1921.. 5,147,912 1,296,385,810 20,827,602 awn: i esbevdec 





*$412,860 of income applied to sinking funds. 

tFederal control pericd, corporate income only. 

tDoes not include federal operations for January and February. 

The Cotton Belt mileage contained in the St. Louis 
Southwestern and St. Louis Southwestern of Texas totals 
1,776. The St. Louis Southwestern proper extends from 
St. Louis to Texarkana. From the latter the St. Louis 
Southwestern of Texas branches out into a number of lines 
which reach Fort Worth, Dallas, Sherman, Hillsboro, 
Stephenville and White City. There is also a branch to 
Shreveport, La. The connection to St. Louis is obtained 
by trackage rights over the Illinois division of the Missouri 
Pacific from Thebes; the Missouri Pacific uses the Cotton 
Belt, on the other hand, from Thebes to Paragould for 
freight service. Cairo is reached by a branch which in 
former days before the St. Louis arrangement was made 
was Cotton Belt main line. Formerly freight traffic 
destined to and from Memphis was handled by the Missouri 
Pacific between Memphis and Fair Oaks, Ark. at a stipu- 
lated rate per ton, but in 1920 this contract was cancelled 
since which time this traffic has been handled by the Cotton 
Belt through a long term trackage arrangement with the 
Rock Island. 

Cotton Belt traffic in its earlier days was largely lumber. 
At present its traffic is divided as follows, the per cents 
used being those for 1921: Products of agriculture, 18.92 
per cent; products of animals, 0.96 per cent; products of 
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mines, 31.39 per cent; products of forests, 23.53 per cent, 
and manufactures and miscellaneous, including l.c.l. mer- 
chandise, 25.20 per cent. Wheat in 1921 constituted 1.11 
per cent; cottonseed and products, 3.67 per cent. Bitumi- 
nous coal makes up but a small proportion of Cotton Belt 
tonnage—in 1921, only 4.51 per cent. 


Large Traffic in Oil 


Oil, however, makes up an important share. Crude 
petroleum in 1921 made up 6.44 per cent of the total tonnage 
and refined petroleum and its products, 7.37 per cent. 

To go beyond this array of dry details, one should first 
point out that the traffic in refined petroleum and its prod- 
ucts is received largely from refineries at Fort Worth. No 
crude originates on the Cotton Belt lines although it is 
fairly safe to say that every square mile in the territory 
served has been prospected for oil. The crude which makes 
up an important part of Cotton Belt tonnage is from the 
Hainesville and El Dorado fields. From the former the 
movement is via the Louisiana & North West; and the crude 
reaches Cotton Belt rails at McNeil, Ark. The El Dorado 
crude originates on a line of the Rock Island and is de- 
livered to the Cotton Belt at Fordyce, Ark. The traffic in 
pipe and other oil well supplies to these fields from the 
east gives the Cotton Belt some of its best paying traffic. 

The Cotton Belt originates about one-half its revenue 
tonnage. In 1921 it originated 55.84 per cent and in 1920, 
46.64 per cent. The traffic is well balanced; in 1921, 58.76 
per cent was northbound and 41.24 per cent, southbound. 

The Cotton Belt in recent years has been favored with a 
rapidly expanding business in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
resulting from the increasing production of these commodi- 
ties along its lines. The road maintains a demonstration 
farm at Brunswick, Tex., and it also has a marketing agent 
for the purpose of assisting the farmers in selling their 
products. This traffic is. playing an increasing part in 
Cotton Belt activity; it moves in the latter half of the year, 
which is one of the reasons that Cotton Belt earnings are 
usually much better in the last six months of the year than 
in the first six months. 

Cotton Belt lumber traffic was formerly much more im- 
portant proportionately than it is today. In fact, the Cotton 
Belt was originally built as a narrow gage lumber road. 
The lumber which at present makes up approximately one- 
quarter of the Cotton Belt’s total tonnage originates on the 
line to White City, Tex., or, to be more exact, in the area 
in the neighborhood of Lufkin. 


Texas Lines Have Less Favorable Conditions 


The Cotton Belt offers a third-morning delivery on 
manifest freight between St. Louis and Dallas and between 
St. Louis and Fort Worth in both directions. The distance 
is about 700 miles. Lumber is moved with a fourth-morning 
delivery at St. Louis. The road’s passenger service is not 
of leading importance. 

Some ideas of the road’s maintenance standards are 
given in the facts that of the system’s owned or leased 
mileage of 1,540, 201 miles is laid with 85-lb. rail; 864 
with. 75-lb.; 385, largely branch line mileage, with 56-Ib., 
etc. At the end of 1921, 196 miles was ballasted with rock; 
545 with gravel; 206 with burnt clay; 108 with cinders, 
and 485 was not ballasted. 

The St. Louis Southwestern is in much better. phvsical 
shape than the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas. The 
larger part of the 85-lb. rail is to be found on the former's 
main line, while the latter’s main line still has 64 miles of 
56-lb. The 206 miles of burnt clay ballast noted is all 
on the Texas lines, as is also the greater part of the 485 
miles of the unballasted track mentioned. The ‘Texas 
lines, of course, differ from the northern part of the system 
in that they fan out in a number of branches whereas the 
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northern lines are more in the nature of a main stem. Some 
indication of the differing characteristics is given in the 
manner of handling trains. Thus, a southbound train may 
leave East St. Louis with 4,000 tons and a limit of 100 
cars. It operates over the Missouri Pacific Illinois division 
to Illmo, 125 miles. From Illmo to Pine Bluff, 275 miles 


and two freight districts, the rating is 3,400 tons. South 
of Pine Bluff to Texarkana this will be broken up into two 
trains each of 1,700 tons and beyond Texarkana, on the 
Texas lines, it is not possible to build the tonnage up again 
to the figure which permits more economical operation. The 
general situation is reflected in the operating statistics which 
may be reproduced in tabular form as follows: 


OPERATING STATISTICS FoR 1921 


St. Leuis 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Southwestern of Texas 
RE cn cucu wee en cekesacween tweens 946 807 
Met teneuiies BE SEL aS eee bee ae Ree 1,095,426,000 367,835,000 
SS eee ce 42.5 24.1 
Ge UE GE SORES oho nck ct cinesicsay cee 669 334 
Net tome per loaded cats. .c.. .ccccccess 23.6 22.8 
Net ton-miles per train hour............ 7,659 3,556 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gr. ton-miles........ 124 245 
Net ton-miles per car per day............ 395 271 
Car MMOS DEF CAE GOT eo oe.e cise cisns cece 24.5 18.7 


The much less favorable conditions on the Texas lines 
are plainly evident. The situation might be even better 
summed up by reference to the net income of the two lines. 
In 1921, for example, the northern lines had a net after 
fixed charges of $3,941,055; the Texas lines, a deficit of 
$1,447,573. In 1920, the northern lines net was $4,942,787; 
the Texas lines deficit, $1,982,950. While it is true that 
these details reflect very unfavorable conditions on the Texas 
lines, it is also apparent that they emphasize how great is 
the earning power of the St. Louis Southwestern proper. 


Developments in the 
Railroad Labor Field 


EVELOPMENTs in the railroad labor situation in the 
D first week of the new year presented conflicting indi- 
cations of the future trend of events. In the main, 
however, these developments indicated the probable continu- 
ation of the peace which marked the closing days of 1922. 
Hearings in disputes involving wages and working con- 
ditions of train service employees are scheduled to come 
before the Labor Board on January 15, but the scope and 
importance of these hearings has been considerably mini- 
mized during the past few weeks by the withdrawal of a 
number of the larger carriers involved, all of whom have 
been able to reach agreements with their train service em- 
plovees. This development is taken by many as assurance 
that regardless of the outcome of these disputes there will 
be no serious consequences therefrom, during the present 
vear at least. 

Just prior to the close of 1922, E. J. Manion, president 
of the Order of Railway Telegraphers, predicted a strike on 
11 western railroads unless the Labor Board acted favorably 
on the petition of that organization for a re-hearing on the 
decision of the board which was announced in December 
and reported in the Railway Age of December 16, page 1130. 
At that time Mr. Manion said he had appealed to President 
Harding to intercede in behalf of the telegraphers on the 
grounds that the Labor Board had been repudiated and that 
the President himself had suggested its abolition. Mr. 
Manion contended that the board’s decision, which adjusted 
certain inequalities in the pay of telegraphers, was, in reality, 
\ “reduction for all operators on the 11 roads when wages 
other lines of employment were being advanced.” 

(he telegraphers have filed a petition for a re-hearing 
With the board but so far no action has been taken upon it 
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and to all appearances, at least, no further action has been 
taken by the organization. 


Federal Court Upholds Daugherty Injunction 


The famous Daugherty injunction, enjoining railway shop- 
men on strike with interferring with train operation, will 
continue in effect at least until May 2, under a ruling handed 
down at the beginning of the year by Judge James H. 
Wilkerson of the United States District court at Chicago. 
Counsel for the striking shopmen had urged that, since the 
strike is over and the men have returned to work, the writ 
should be annulled. 

“The bill certainly charges a combination and conspiracy 
to do acts which are unlawful in themselves and which, by 
reason of their inherent nature, prejudice the public interests 
by unduly restricting competition or unduly obstructing the 
course of trade,” Judge Wilkerson held. 

“The arguments of the defendants that the bill, if its scope 
is thus narrowed, becomes merely a bill to enjoin the com- 
mission of crimes, overlooks the provisions of the Sherman 
and Clayton laws, which invest the district courts with juris- 
diction to prevent and restrain violations of these laws.” 

The defendants’ construction of Section 20 of the Clayton 
act, Judge Wilkerson said, would confer immunity upon 
unlawful acts in a labor controversy, “even though back of 
that controversy there was a conspiracy to overthrow the 
government itself.” 

The final hearing, which will decide whether the injunc- 
tion shall be made permanent, was fixed for May 2. Judge 
Wilkerson declined to rule whether a jury will pass on the 
question. The demand for a jury trial should properly be 
raised when the final hearing begins, he said. 


The Truth About Violations of Labor Board Orders 


The constant reiteration of the charge that the railroads 
have constantly violated provisions of the Labor Board and 
have consequently placed themselves in the same position 
as the shopmen who struck against a ruling by that body, 
led Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the board, to issue a state- 
ment recently outlining the results of a careful check of the 
board’s records on this subject. He said in part: 


The Railroad Labor Board has received many inquiries in 
regard to the number of violations of its decisions. The people 
are apparently anxious to ascertain the extent to which the de- 
cisions of the Board, without the sanction of a penalty, have 
been respected by the parties. A careful check of our records 
shows the facts set out below: 

From April 15, 1920, to December 15, 1922, the full period of 
the Board’s operations, 11,414 disputed questions were referred 
to it. Of these, 9,244 have been disposed of. Of the total number 
of disputes, 961 did not reach the status of regularly docketed 
cases, 

The cases regularly docketed, as in a court, numbered 10,453. 
Of these, 8,534 have been disposed of. Many of these cases, in- 
volving the same general questions of wages and rules, were 
consolidated under one docket and decision number. 

There are in the United States 201 Class I railroads and 892 
short lines. Of the Class I carriers, 58, and of the short lines 
and miscellanecus companies 56, are alleged to have violated 
decisions of the Board. 

The violations that have occurred on the short lines affect a 
comparatively small number of men, but involve the same 
principles as those on the large railroads. 

On the Class I roads there have occurred 61 cases in which 
the Roard has formally held that its decisions have been violated. 
Of these, 46 are comprised in the so-called “contract” cases, in 
which the carriers let to contractors, independent or claimed-to-be 
independent, the work of certain classes of their employees. These 
cases can hardly be characterized as direct and unquestioned viola- 
tions of the Board’s decisions, inasmuch as the contracts were 
entered into under a claim of right, and the legal question involved 
is now before the federal courts from one road. It must also be 
noted that, after the Board decided that such contracts could not 
operate to arbitrarily change the established rules and wages of 
the employees, all but a few of the railroads implicated withdrew 
from their contracts. If, in view of these facts. these 46 contract- 
ing cases be omitted from the 61 cases in which the Board has 
declared violations, there will remain 15 violations on Class I 
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roads. As to this remaining number, a considerable portion of 
the roads have complied with the Board’s adverse decision. Just 
how many roads have not done so, the Board is not fully informed. 
One case from the Pennsylvania Railroad is involved in a lawsuit 
in which the carrier attacks the Board’s decision. 

In the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic case, the violation of 
the Board’s decision, consisting of a wage reduction by the re- 
ceiver, was authorized by a federal court. 

In addition to those cases wherein the Board has formally held 
its decisions to have been violated, there are 76 cases pending 
before the Board in which it is charged that Class I carriers have 
violated decisions, but upon which charges the Board has not 
yet taken action. Many of these are contested by the carriers 
and a majority of them have been heard. 

A large percentage of the alleged violations involve unauthorized 
reductions of wages and unauthorized changes in rules. In cases 
complaining of such wage reductions, the Board has decided 7 in 
favor of the employees and 1 in favor of the carrier. In cases 
complaining of arbitrary changes in rules, the Board has rendered 
10 decisions upholding the employees and 2 sustaining the carriers. 
Only two of the Board’s decisions have been attacked in the 
courts, in both cases by the carriers. 

In only one instance to my knowledge, has an employee gone 
into court to assert his rights under a decision of the Board. In 
that case, the Supreme Court of Mississippi gave judgment 
in favor of the employee and upheld the Board’s decision. 

There have been no violations of the Board’s decisions by 
employees, unless the shop strike and the Missouri & North 
Arkansas strike should be so accounted. In the shop strike, 
however, it must be remembered, that the shopmen did not accept 
the Board’s decision, and consequently claimed that they did not 
violate it but exercised their legal right to reject it. 

The strike on the Missouri & North Arkansas might be classed 
as a violation of the Board’s decision, but the employees claim 
that the carrier in the first instance violated a decision, and that 
they, in the second instance, declined to accept one. 

Let me cap these naked facts and figures with two conclusions: 
First, the Board’s decisions have been respected by both parties 
to a degree that is remarkable, in view of the great number of 
decisions and the trying and unsettled period through which the 
railroad industry has been passing. Second, the enforceability of 
the decisions of this Board or any tribunal of similar jurisdiction 
is more desirable for the protection of the rights of the employees 
than for any other purpose. 


Report on Collision 
at Adeline, Louisiana 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a 
report, dated November 29 and signed by W. P. Bor- 
land, chief of the Bureau of Safety, on a collision 
which occurred on the Southern Pacific Lines at Adeline, La., 
on October 31 last, when three passengers were killed and 
17 were injured. These passengers were employees of a 


circus. The damage to cars and engines amounted to 
$18,549. The circus train, moving westward, about 3:15 


A. M., was run into by a following passenger train, No. 109. 
The rear car of the circus train was crushed, telescoping the 
car ahead of it, and the third car from the rear also was 
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telescoped by the fourth car, for a distance of about 22 ft. 
Train 109 was not derailed and was not much damaged. 

Adeline is 109 miles west of New Orleans. The line is 
double-track but no block signal system was in use. 

The circus train was running as the first section of freight 
train No. 241 and consisted of 25 freight cars and 10 sleep- 
ing cars, besides a car at the rear, a chair car, used as a 
caboose. The eleven passenger cars were all wooden. 
Because of a shortage of trainmen at the eastern terminus of 
the line, Algiers, La., all of the brakemen on the circus 
train were inexperienced in road service. At Baldwin, four 
miles east of Adeline, the engineman of the circus train 
prepared to back his train off on the eastbound track to 
clear the way for the passenger train; but receiving no 
response to his back-up signal and receiving instead repeated 
proceed signals, he continued toward Adeline. He did not 
recall the flagman, for he knew that No. 109 was nearly 
due and supposed the flagman would remain out to stop 
that train. The flagman, however, came in, leaving a fusee, 
but no torpedoes. The reasons advanced by Conductor 
Adams of the circus train for leaving Baldwin only one 
minute ahead of the scheduled time of No. 109 were that 
he could see back two or three miles and the passenger train 
was not in sight; that that train was probably a little late 
and that he could go to Jeanerette, five miles beyond Adeline, 
being able to run as fast as No. 109. When the engine- 
man slackened his speed at Adeline (to back off), Con- 
ductor Adams, finding that the flagman had not thrown off 
fusees, told him to hurry back; but it was then too late to 
do any good. It was then foggy at Adeline, although there 
had been no fog at Baldwin when the train was there. The 
flagman had no time table and no standard watch. 

The inspector holds Conductor Adams primarily responsi- 
ble for the collision, declaring that he was grossly careless. 
At Baldwin, he deliberately disregarded the requirement of 
the rule to keep five minutes clear of superior trains. The 
report quotes the testimony of all concerned at considerable 
length, but there are numerous discrepancies which it does 
not attempt to clear up. The conductor evidently approved 
the disregard of rule 99 by the flagman. . The flagman 
apparently knew the flagging rules, yet he neglected to throw 
off fusees. 

Circus trains, usually composed of wooden passenger cars, 
require special care and, lacking a crew of the necessary 
experience, a trainmaster or ‘other competent operating officer 
should have been assigned to the train, says the inspector. 
From Baldwin, the engineman of No. 109, although he 
stopped and waited for the fusee to burn out, felt war- 
ranted in assuming that the road was clear; for another 
westbound freight was standing on the eastbound track and 
he naturally assumed that the fusee had been placed by the 
flagman of that train. The report calls attention to the need 
of the block system on this line. 














Collision at Adeline, Louisiana, October 31, 1922; Three Killed, 17 Injured 
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Graphic Presentation of Boiler Proportions 





A Diagrammatic Method for Showing at a Glance the 
Essential Facts Brought Out by Cole’s Ratios 


By C. A. Seley 


Consulting Engineer, Locomotive Firebox Company 


HE WRITER recently found it desirable to show graph- 
ically the relation between the basic coal burning 
rate, the boiler heating surface and the cylinder horse- 

power of locomotives and has developed a composite diagram 
which has proved very satisfactory in showing these rela- 
tionships at a glance. The diagram is based on the methods 
and data proposed by F. J. Cole and in effect is a graphic 
presentation of the so-called Cole’s Ratios. 

There are certain fundamental facts which must be kept 
in mind in order to make this diagram clear and adaptable 
to any locality. . The first is the character of fuel. Grafton 
Greenough, at the last convention of the Mechanical division 
of the A. R. A., called attention to the fact that the Consoli- 
dation type locomotive is adaptable on certain railroads 
because of having a fuel of high calorific value. Not all 
coal has 14,000 B.t.u. value and the lower grades are often 
accompanied by undue proportions of ash which may also 
possess clinker forming characteristics. As coal of 14,000 
B.t.u. is taken as the basis of these calculations, the char- 
acter of the fuel actually to be used should be taken into 
consideration in applying deductions from the diagrams as 
to heating surface performance and horsepower developed. 

As compared with cylinder horsepower the boiler may be 
100 per cent, but the performance will not be 100 per cent 
if the rate of combustion is, say 180 lb. per sq. ft. of grate 
per hour. A coal burning rate of 120 lb. is fixed as the 
maximum for economical evaporation, which is probably 
true for the majority of locomotive coals. The character of 
the service should also be considered in this connection. 
Long sustained grades or long levels lend an opportunity 
for a closer estimate of proportions than where choppy condi- 
tions are prevalent all over the railroad. 

The heating surfaces of a locomotive boiler are those of 
the firebox and the tubes and flues. Both are measured in 
square feet, although their relative evaporation value com- 
pares approximately as six to one. Roughly then, if we 
divide the tube and flue heating surfaces by six and add the 
result. to the firebox heating surface we have an expression 
of the total equated heating surface in terms of a common 
rate of evaporation, which has been taken as 55 lb. of water 
per sq. ft. of heating surface. In the actual determination 
of this factor, the size, length and spacing of the flues must 
be taken into account. 

From the results of various tests, which have generally 
been considered as authoritative, it has been found that if 
the steam is used directly as evaporated in a locomotive 
boiler, it will be consumed at the rate of 27 Ib. per horse- 
power hour. If superheated in accordance with usual loco- 
motive practice, it will be used at the rate of 20.8 lb. These 
figures are used in the boiler horsepower calculations for the 
diagrams. The total amount of water used per hour divided 
by the 55-lb. rate of evaporation per hour will give the total 
equated heating surface for a theoretically 100 per cent 
boiler, based on a burning rate of 120 Ib. of coal per sq. ft. 
of grate per hour. 

We now have data for the base or comparison line A of 
the diagrams, with columns at the left for writing in the 
coal rate, the grate area of the boiler in question and per- 
centages of the basic rate of burning. Line A represents a 
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100 per cent relationship of boiler to grate. At the right are 
columns for the equated heating surface and the boiler 
horsepower. 

On a predetermined scale line B is located, showing the 
equated heating surface and boiler horsepower of the loco- 
motive in question, for the combined firebox, combustion 
chamber, tubes and flues. This may fall above or below 
line A, depending on the equated heating surface propor- 
tions. Line C represents the addition of the heating sur- 
face of the arch tubes. 

In addition to these lines, a short line and arrow point 
indicates the cylinder horsepower on the boiler horsepower 
scale and below the generally used percentages are written 
in. The percentages on the left are based on the theoretical 
boiler line A and are used mainly in the computations. 

Figs. 1 to 12 are diagrams developed from the dimensions 
of the various United States Railroad Administration loco- 
motive designs. Undoubtedly some of the features in these 
designs represented by differences in the diagrams are the 
results of the effort for standardization. For instance, there 
are seven sizes of grates for the twelve designs and six types, 
and in the case of the heavy 4-8-2 and light 2-10-2 types, 
the boilers are identical, giving a large grate and low burning 
rate for the later design. 

Of the freight types, the heavy Mikado and the light 
2-10-2 types are very consistent examples of good design 
with reserve boiler horsepower’and a low burning rate to 
care for poor coal and indifferent firing or boiler conditions. 
The heavy 2-10-2, while showing less reserve, actually has it 
in a lower burning rate. 

The horsepower for the Mallets was not calculated, but 
approximated to that of simple engines of like tractive 
effort. The diagrams are interesting in that they show the 
relatively small grate on the 2-6-6-2 type and the relatively 
large grate on the 2-8-8-2 type. 

Of the passenger engine types, it will be noted that 
the light Pacific and light Mountain types have about the 
same boiler ratio to cylinder horsepower, but the advantage 
lies with the Pacific on account of the ample grate and low 
burning rate, although the Mountain type is not at all 
beyond the range of good proportions. The heavy Mountain 
type has somewhat more reserve heating surface and is 
practically at par with the 100 per cent theoretical line. 

The switcher designs show what is considered good prac- 
tice for boilers in switching service in the 0-6-0 design and 
somewhat more liberal boiler proportions for the 0-8-0 type, 
fitting it for transfer service. 

The designs of the U. S. R. A. engines did not take into 
consideration the use of Thermic syphons, which were then 
in the development stage, but arches and arch tubes were 
used on all designs and all were superheated. The evapora- 
tive value of the arch tube heating surface, averaging about 
30 sq. ft., is well shown in the diagrams. 

The effect of syphons in increasing the heating surface in 
the most effective location and in generally stimulating 
evaporation by the circulation of the water in the boiler is 
shown in the diagrams on the following basis. 

Records of many‘road tests on a number of railroads in all 
sections and in all classes of service show coal savings of 
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Fig. 1 to Fig. 12 


Inclusive Show Proportions for U. S. R. A. Standard Locomotives. 


Fig. 12 and Fig. 13 Show Effect of 


Adding Thermic Syphon 
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Fig. 15 to Fig. 19 Inclusive Illustrate Effect of Thermic 
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syphon-equipped locomotives over engines of the same class 
equipped with arch tubes, running from 12 per cent to 25 
per cent and over per 1,000 adjusted ton-miles. Eliminating : 
the high figures, the grand average is an 18 per cent coal 
saving. For a conservative figure that can be realized in 
regular service, this has been further reduced to 15 per cent. 

In the diagrams shown in Figs. 13 to 19, the A, B and C 
lines are for the same purposes as in the previous diagrams. 
Line D shows the effect of syphon heating surface and is 
obtained by deducting the arch tube heating surface and 
substituting the syphon heating surface actually added to the 
firebox. Line E represents the syphon effect and is derived 
by assuming that instead of saving the coal, the extra amount 
is burned and used to develop added power. Then the addi- 
tional horsepower and equivalent equated heating surface 
amounts to an addition of about 15 per cent to the amount 
shown by line C, the arch tube equivalent performance.: 

The heavy diagonal lines show the combustion rates with 
syphons for the maximum boiler horsepower and for the 
original maximum horsepower with the arch tubes. By 
reading horizontally across the diagram the rate of com- 
bustion without syphons is shown. 

Fig. 13 shows a typical design of Mikado type boiler 
which rates at 95 .per cent of the cylinder horsepower, indi- 
cated by the arrow-point above line C. Application of 
syphons with 85 sq. ft. of heating surface produces the 
conditions shown by line D, which is above the cylinder 
horsepower in actual equated heating surface value on the 
basis of the standard rate of evaporation. Horizontally 
opposite this point will be found a 118-lb. combustion rate, 
99 per cent of the assumed standard of 120 lb. But the 
ground for a 15 per cent coal saving has already been laid, 
which would reduce the rate to about 100 lb. If, instead 
of saving this amount, it is burned in order to obtain maxi- 
mum boiler horsepower output, the result is shown by line 
E, located 15 per cent higher at the right than line C, which 
shows the arch tube engine proportions. The rate of com- 
bustion for this amount of power, which may or may not be 
usable, is shown by the upper diagonal line and the rate 
for the maximum boiler horsepower before syphons were 
applied is shown by the lower diagonal line to be 96 lb. 

Thus, it will be seen that the diagram to and including 
line D is built on actual facts as derived from established 
engineering data, while line FE is based on a conservative 
assumption of the syphon rate, brought about by (a) an 
actual heating surface addition of about 8 per cent of the 
total equated heating surface and (b) by the syphon effect 
on boiler water circulation and the higher evaporative value 
of syphon heating surfaces as compared with the average 
equated figure. Fig. 14 is the distribution of the heating 
surface in percentage proportions, taking the total equated 
heating surface of Fig. 13 as 100 per cent, showing a rela- 
tion of 87.04 per cent for the boiler before syphons were 
applied. 

There are many locomotives now in service having deep, 
narrow fire-boxes with a high ratio of heating surface to 
grate area. They may have weight and high cylinder horse- 
power much hampered by the small grate and excessive com- 
bustion rate. Fig. 15 shows the effect of adding the syphon 
to an engine with 27 sq. ft. of grate area calling for a 180-Ib. 
combustion rate to develop 91 per cent of the cylinder horse- 
power. 

Fig. 16 shows an opposite case of ample grate and low 
burning rate but limited heating surface to develop the 
cylinder horsepower. In this diagram the total equated 
heating surface brings up the boiler practically to the theoret- 
ical 100 per cent. 

Fig. 17 shows the proportions of a Consolidation type 
locomotive originally heavily built and capable of a con- 
siderable increase in tractive effort by cylinder and steam 
pressure changes. The original boiler was saturated and 
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carried four arch tubes with a rating of 1,411 boiler horse- 
power. The boiler revision consisted of superheating, adding 
two syphons and retaining two arch tubes. The combined 
effect has been to give an equated heating surface of 720 
sq. ft. or 1,903 boiler horsepower, an increase of 35 per 
cent, with a very moderate coal rate, as shown in Fig. 18. 
In Fig. 19 is shown the distribution in percentage of the 
heating surfaces and the factors contributing to the results 
with the revised design, as compared with the original 
dimensions equated to the superheat ratio for comparison. 

The revised engine has successfully handled an increase 
of 20 per cent and over of the tonnage rating of the original 
design. 


Unique Drive for 
Electric Locomotives 


MECHANICAL connection between the motors and driv- 
A ing wheels of an electric locomotive, known as the 

Brown Boveri individual axle drive, has been devel- 
oped by Brown Boveri & Co., Baden, Switzerland. Eight 
locomotives equipped with this drive have now been in 
service for nearly a year on the St. Gotthard line of the Swiss 
Federal Railways with apparently satisfactory results. The 
locomotives have a 4-6-2 wheel arrangement and have one- 

















Pinion, Gear and Driving Wheel as Assembled in the 
Individual Axle Drive 


hour and continuous ratings of 2100 hp. and 1740 hp., 
respectively. They will develop a maximum tractive effort 
of 30,000 lb. and a continuous tractive effort of 15,000 Ib. 
The driving wheels are 63% in. in diameter and the total 
weight of the locomotive is 91.5 metric tons, or approximately 
200,000 Ib. 

Prior to its use on the St. Gotthard line the Brown Boveri 
individual drive was tried out experimentally on the Lotchs- 
berg Railway for over three years, where it gave very 
satisfactory results. The only change that was made to the 
drive as applied to the new locomotives was that it was made 
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somewhat heavier, a spring hub for the pinion was added 
and also a mechanical lubricator for the drive. 

The upper half of the gear casing shown in Fig. 1 is very 
heavy, is mounted rigidly on the frame and supports the pin 
on which the gear rotates. The motor, motor pinion and gear 
are all centered rigidly on the locomotive frame. The pinion 
has a spring hub; the coil springs, Fig. 2, provide a cush- 
ioning effect in rotation, but do not permit the periphery of 
the pinion to change its distance from the center of the 
motor shaft. 

The top half of the gear case, which is bolted to the 
main frames, is so constructed as to carry a third bearing 
for the motor rotor shaft on the outside of the pinion, in ad- 
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Swiss Locomotive with Individual Axle Drive 


dition to the pin upon which the gear wheel turns freely. 
In order to obtain a satisfactory gear ratio (1: 2.57) the 
gear wheel is set somewhat higher than the driving wheel 
centers, the aciual difference being about 1 in. 

The torque from the gear is transmitted to the driving 
wheel by a coupling device, which is elastic in all directions, 
consisting of a system of levers mounted on the center part 
of the gear wheel. There are two pins, A, Fig. 2, on the 
driving wheel to which are attached two rods, B, having 
spherical bearings which allow sufficient freedom of move- 
ment between driving and gear wheels. The other ends of 
these are forked and form knuckle joints at C with the 
toothed segments, S, which oscillate about the pins D 
mounted on the gear center. This arrangement permits of 
free vertical and lateral displacement of the drivers relative 
to the frame and it is also possible for them to adapt them- 
selves to a curve, as when, for example, the pony and leading 
driving wheels are combined in a Helmsholtz truck. 

All the gears are carried on one side of the locomotive, and 
to balance this the auxiliary apparatus has been placed on 
the opposite side of the cab. This would not be essential 
in a locomotive having an even number of drivers, but has 
the advantage of permitting a wide passage from end to end 
of the cab, without curtailing accessibility of either motors or 
auxiliary apparatus. 


Din1nc Cars with papered walls are now being operated by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on many of the trains out of 
Chicago. After two years of investigation, a type of wall paper 
was invented which would adhere to the steel sides of the cars 
The paper used is in dull tones with inconspicuous figures and is 
said to create a more homelike atmosphere in the cars. Tue 
paper can be readily cleaned of the grime which accumulates in 
the course of use and can be replaced inexpensively. These are 
said to be the first cars in general service to be decorated with 
wall paper. 
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HE VAN SWERINGEN interests of Cleveland, who at 

| present are in control of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the 

Lake Erie & Western, have secured in addition a large 
interest in Chesapeake & Ohio through the purchase from 
H. E. Huntington and his associates of their holdings in the 
latter company. Reports that the Van Sweringens had 








O. P. Van Sweringen 


M. J. Van Sweringen 


secured an option for the purchase of this stock have been 
current for two or three weeks. Confirmation that the 
option had been exercised was forthcoming on Monday when 
it was learned that O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and M. J. Van Sweringen, 


Van Sweringens Acquire C. & O. Stock Interest 


Announcement Made on Monday of Purchase 
of H. E. Huntington’s Holdings 


directors of the N. Y., C. & St. L., had filed applications 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
under the terms of Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to become directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio and its 
subsidiary companies if and when they shall be elected. 

Further confirmation was contained in a statement given 
out by O. P. Van Sweringen in Cleveland, which said simply: 

“The report from Washington to the effect that ourselves 
and associates have made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to serve on the board of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and its lines is correct. 

‘“‘We have secured from the Huntingtons and their associ- 
ates contracts for delivery of their stock holdings in these 
properties,” 

This acquisition by the Van Sweringens is the largest 
step which the two brothers—O. P. and M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen—have yet taken in what is apparently a process of 
building up a new railroad system serving the important 
industrial centers between Chicago, St. Louis and the East. 
The building up process has been under way since last 
March, when there was acquired the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, or Clover Leaf, which gave the Nickel Plate—the 
parent company—an excellent outlet to St. Louis. In July, 
the Lake Erie & Western was acquired from the New York 
Central. This road supplements the two other lines by 
giving them feeder lines serving lucrative territory in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, besides which it supplies an important 
connection with various western lines at Peoria, IIl., thereby 
avoiding the congested Chicago terminals. 

Announcement has recently been made that it is the plan 
of the Van Sweringens to merge these three lines into one 
company. ‘This company would have a mileage of 1,669, 
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Plate and Lake. Erie & Western and 444 in the at present 
separately operated Clover Leaf. 

The announcement made from Cleveland on Monday and 
the application to the 1. C. C. relative to the directorships 
alike gave no details concerning the amount of C. & O. stock 
which the Van Sweringens are to secure. In the absence of 
more definite details it seems to be generally accepted, how- 
ever, that the holdings of Mr. Huntington and his associates 
amount to about 30 per cent of the total shares outstanding. 
If this assumption is correct, the Cleveland financiers will 
not have a majority control, but they will have enough of a 
control to exercise a very strong influence in C. & O. affairs. 
Whether ‘it is the intention of the Van Sweringens to merge 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and its controlled Hocking Valley 
into the present Nickel Plate system it is impossible to say. 
There are reports that the C. & O. purchase may be only a 
speculation, but the fact that J. J. Bernet, president of the 
Nickel Plate, is to become a director of C. & O. makes 
observers believe that the purchase is a Nickel Plate purchase 
as much as a Van Sweringen purchase. In other words, it 
is presumed that a union of the properties is included in the 
Van Sweringen contemplations. ; 

The Chesapeake & Ohio’s mileage totals 2,551 and that 
of the Hocking Valley an additional 345, a total of 2,896 
which compares with the mileage at present owned by the 
Van Sweringens of 1,669. This shows the importance of the 
step which has been taken in acquiring Mr. Huntington’s 
stock as it nearly triples the present Van Sweringen mileage. 
As the Railway Age noted in its issue of December 30, page 
1217, it is difficult to see what the Van Sweringens may 
have in mind in acquiring C. & O. The characteristics of 
the present system differ widely from those of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and on the whole, the two lines seem to be neither 
competitive nor complementary. The specialty of the Nickel 
Plate lines is their fast freight service which moves east 
and west, a large share of it being interchange business at 
Buffalo. The Chesapeake & Ohio’s specialty is coal which 
moves from the rich Kanawha, Logan and New River fields 
east to tidewater at Newport News and west and north over 
the Hocking Valley to Toledo. The Nickel Plate has been 
held to need an eastern outlet, but it needs this outlet at 
Buffalo and it is difficult to see wherein the Chesapeake & 
Ohio may prove of value from that point of view. It has 
also been suggested that the Nickel Plate would be benefited 
by having a line entering the coal fields. This, of course, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio does, but the acquisition of the 
C. & O. for that purpose alone seems to be a step much out 
of proportion to the desired results. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio itself has no connection with the 
Nickel Plate. The Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, however, 
connects with the Nickel Plate at Chicago via the Belt 
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Railway. It connects also with the Clover Leaf at Marion, 
Ind., and with the Lake Erie & Western at both Muncie 
and Peru, Ind. The Hocking Valley at Toledo connects 
with the Clover Leaf and at Fostoria three Van Sweringen 
lines will come together, the Hocking Valley, the Nickel 
Plate and the Lake Erie & Western. None of these conne 
tions represent really important traffic routes between th 
Nickel Plate and C. & O., and none bear any compariso1 
to the importance of the connection, for example, at Con- 
tinental, Ohio, between Nickel Plate and Clover Leaf, which 
is the point through which passes the Buffalo-St. Louis traffi 
which is so important a feature of Nickel Plate operations 

The Chesapeake & Ohio should, however, prove a very 
valuable adjunct in other ways even if not from a traffi 
standpoint. It may, of course, prove of great value from 
that standpoint also, although to form an intelligent opinion 
on that point it will be necessary to have considerably more 
information about the Van Sweringen plans than’ is at pres- 
ent available. The Chesapeake & Ohio itself is expanding 
rapidly, as is evidenced by the elaborate plans which have 
been announced as regards contemplated improvements in 
1923. Its assets are primarily embodied in its favorable 
cutlets both east and west, in its favorable grade line, in the 
value of the coal fields served, etc. It suffers from one factor, 
which is that, if anything, the expansion of the coal fields 
has been somewhat ahead of the expansion of the rest of 
the railroad. That the present management realizes this is 
indicated in the work already done, or planned ‘in 1923, to 
provide new yards, sidings, terminals, etc. 

The road found 1922 a fairly prosperous year. Between 
April 1 and July 1, it carried almost a record-breaking traffic 
in non-union coal, and in June it reported a net railway 
operating income of $2,452,539. The shopmen’s strike was 
a rather severe set-back and the situation was particularly 
complicated on the Chesapeake & Ohio, because there was 
at the same time a walk-out of the clerks. The road’s net 
railway operating income for the first ten months of the year 
was $12,293,935, which compared with $11,063,383 in the 
first ten months of 1921. The maintenance of equipment 
costs during the past two or three months have been much 
above those of the same months last year, but as will be 
evident, this was compensated for by the favorable results 
prior to the shop strike and notably in June. 

The Hocking Valley, which is the C. & O.’s outlet to the 
west and from which the C. & O. has received a good return 
in dividends, has thus far done better comparatively than 
the C. & O. Its own mines were idle during the coal strike, 
but it was assisted by the business turned over to it by the 


C. & O. Its net railway operating income for the first ten 
months of 1922 was $1,937,238 which compared with 


$829,357 for the same period last year. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

REIGHT CAR LOADING from January 1 to December 30, 
F 1922, amounted to 43,713,519 cars, as compared with 

39,323,158 in 1921, 45,118,472 in 1920, 42,180,328 in 
1919 and 44,755,041 in 1918. This represented an increase 
of 11 per cent as compared with 1921 and while the total 
was below that of 1920 or 1918 the loading of all commod- 
ities except coal exceeded “that of any previous year— 
36,000,000 as compared with 31,000,000 in 1921 and 35,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

The loading of grain and grain products, livestock and 
merchandise, l.c.l. also exceeded that for 1921 and 1920, 
while coke, forest products, ore and miscellaneous freight 
exceeded 1921 but were less than for 1920. However, the 
loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight combined 
exceeded that for any previous year. Coal was the only item 
that showed a lower total than for 1921. 

Total car loading during the week ended December 30, 
1922, which included the Christmas holiday, was 711,200, 
a decrease of 123,000 cars as compared with the week before, 
but an increase of 182,644 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1921 and of 108,832 cars as compared 
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with 1920. The loading of grain and grain products was 
16,000 and 17,000 cars, respectively, greater than for the 
corresponding weeks of the two preceding years, while coal 
loading was 68,000 cars greater than that for 1921 and 
even 911 cars greater than for 1920; large gains were shown 
in the loading of forest products, merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight. The summary for the week, and that for 
the preceding week are given in the accompanying tables. 

The total loading by commodities for the past three years 
was as follows: 


Cars oF REVENUE Freicut LoapEpD—CUMULATIVE JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 
30 INCLUSIVE 
Commodities 1922 1921 1920 
SS oS DAA ee eee ss Se,867;400 $2,292,779 $1,843,018 
Det enera, stmt are ware : <tses Igeanpeee 1,496,928 1,553,424 
ol Se ae Pe eee 7,448,341 7,975,341 10,082,450 
I alas aiaths dis tatonajaclehooaa- Shen aan WOT 490,864 318,289 647,704 
2 REGS eee wessee 2,939,046 2,486,581 3,057,730 
0 ere Soha . 1,586,396 906,842 2,410,229 
OR &, a ne eee Jews, DE@resere 11,010,090 9,012,511 
Misc. siete sal ols asioie arate aue-S@:aslacwi 12,836,308 16,511,406 
i. Rear se rt eee » wie Qe aoe 39,323,158 45,118,472 
All commedities except coal...... 36,265,178 31,347,817 35,036,022 


The freight car shortage on December 23 fell below the 
hundred thousand mark for the first time since September 15. 
The total was 99,908 cars, a decrease since December 15 of 
5,110 cars. The demand for box cars in excess of the supply 
totaled 43,697 on December 23, a reduction of 5,798 in 











REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
SumMMmary—ALt Districts, CoMPARISON OF ‘ToTaLs, TH1s YEAR, Last YEAR, Two Years AGO. WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 23, 1922 


Grain 
and grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
A ee on: a Bee ees 9,054 3,350 55,298 2,617 
1921 8,504 2,437 34,950 1,653 

Pi ee 1922 3,327 2,750 48,916 6,642 
1921 2,601 2,267 38,555 3,645 

Pocahomtas. ..s.0.00<.00« 1922 207 78 16,961 567 
1921 185 50 16,556 138 

ee ee ee 1922 3,589 1,848 20,462 1,343 
1921 2,788 1,289 17,123 462 

Northwestern ....... 1922 16,569 9,999 11,889 1,526 
1921 9,468 6,915 7,171 944 

Central Western...... 1922 13,509 10,794 21,884 425 
1921 9,837 8,462 18,055 240 

Southwestern ........ 1922 4,547 2,115 5,915 123 
1921 3,730 1,673 3,679 118 

Total Western Dists.. 1922 34,625 22,908 39,688 2,074 
1921 23,035 17,050 28,905 1,302 

TOM aE TORR, oi.0:03<< 1922 50,802 30,934 181,325 13,243 
1921 37,113 23,093 136,089 7,200 

1920 29,254 20,618 178,187 10,246 

Increase compared... 1921 13,689 7,841 45,236 6,043 
~useenee Geeeee..2. 3Set = sédenee Suneee .Seeeee. | seznam 
Increase compared... 1920 21,548 10,316 3,138 2,997 
peesene taenes...:. ISTO. 656i ene Seeeee,  jeaewee 


Total revenue freight loaded 
= 





r ‘“\ 
Corre- Corre- 
spond- spond- 
Forest : Mdse. Miscel- Thisyear, ing year, ing year, 
products Ore LCL. laneous 1922 1921 1920 
5,586 1,615 60,487 73,656 S000 _sieass, ences ° 
4,436 1,306 58,336 SG07F sees 165,699 159,771 
3,653 1,502 44,072 66,383 L7G,050 _snatics . <sheGue 
2,575 2,037 43,097 42,060 = coves 136,837 145,147 
1,541 186 5,725 3,160 PGES . « seeeeh 8 aired 
1,206 21 5,096 o& ae 25,970 24,746 
20,791 1,355 37,061 36,547 iZa,7e0 = Cjaeaee” = =—Ci(as 
16,948 485 36,104 oo eet 106,080 99,843 
12,287 1,169 24,501 28,354 eat kssaes (tél 
9,333 336 23,735 eae 78,896 72,497 
6,889 2,323 30,252 39,691 IGG, 9OF aides, = gem ° 
4,205 741 29,42 Ao eS ae 98,164 96,334 
7,949 591 15,158 25,603 O2,00l « seewes # <ahnus 
6,374 667 15,367 Ueee eae he 54,959 50,068 
27,125 4,283 69,911 93,648 28,262 ottwnae . o aeciears 
19,912 1,744 68,528 GP. * re 232,019 218,899 
58,696 8,941 217,256 273,394 GO4,50l 3 gedaan 
45,077 5,593 211,161 te fy, G6660S = sv snn 
38,510 8,594 166,739 19G,e00.  -Fiarikes  <e neu 648,406 
13,619 3,348 6,095 72,115 1G70O 0 exanka  & oeuNE 
20,186 347 50,517 77,136 15G,SGS tetas ~~ ign eenl 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


SuMMARY—ALL Districts, COMPARISON OF ToTALs, TuH1s YEAR, Last YEAR, Two YEARS Aco. WeEEK ENDED SaturDAy, DECEMBER 30, 1922 


Grain 

and grain Live 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
ROG Soe eic a caec= 1922 8,268 2,395 49,811 2,490 
1921 5,644 2,380 24,106 1,472 
AE 5 x 6.4:0. ciesiix 0% 1922 2,779 2,493 48,692 5,854 
1921 2,083 VR 29,871 3,080 
POCHMOGREE: ois.6.5.6%.5:0-0: 1922 143 76 16,778 526 
1921 135 69 8,973 125 
SOMME bike bases 1922 3,123 1,733 20,973 1,172 
1921 2,479 1,769 14,935 332 
Northwestern ....... 1922 15,504 8,492 9,647 1,538 
1921 7,845 7,568 6,847 999 
Central Western..... 1922 11,942 9,180 21,714 417 
1921 8,548 8,439 16,762 234 
Southwestern ........ 1922 4,172 1,819 5,763 lil 
1921 3,089 1,722 3,131 172 
Total-Western Dists.. 1922 31,618 19,491 37,124 2,066 
1921 19,482 17,729 26,740 1,405 
Ictal all roads....... 1922 45,931 26,188 173,378 12,108 
1921 29,821 24,268 104,625 ,414 
i920 28,773 23,875 172,467 10,286 
increase compared.... 1921 16,119 1,920 68,753 5,694 
Decvenge camapgyed.... 1970 = cccesc «eevined, “eesnse teeses 
Increase compared.... 1920 .17,158 2,313 911 1,822 
Decrease ccmpared.... 1920 = occ = aevciee § «-_swewers§ —«_s a wre vie'e 
December 30......... 1922 45,931 26,188 173,378 12,108 
Jecemmer 23....650 1922 50,802 30,934 181,325 13,243 
December 16........ 1922 51,004 39,148 198,510 13,226 
December 9........ 1922 55,608 38,170 200,505 13,051 
December - ee ee 1922 49,341 34,381 186,158 13,075 


Compiled by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association, 


Total revenue freight lcaded 
sini as 





Corre- Corre- 
spond- spond- 
Forest Mdse. Miscel- Thisyear, ing year, ing year, 
products Ore ak A laneous 1922 1921 1920 
4,628 2,365 48,524 58,191 176,592 ceetee , Seed 
3,883 910 46,768 *2.428-  Adnwen 127,591 143,039 
2,835 - 1,383 36,571 53,056 A55j000 38 asmeed.  - Ghacbae 
1,970 1,897 35,382 Fe: oe 110,116 136,508 
849 129 4,514 2; ye on 
742 23 3,808 Lee. 8s“. wine oe 15,768 24,829 
14,001 1,098 28,990 27; 9G200 08=—_ Shee “eas 
9,612 369 27,458 SO,G9o . sesso 77,847 90,028 
10,405 924 20,285 26, mo Se ae. eee 
7,158 271 18,688 Ek ae Cee 68,339 66,536 
5,096 1,936 26,114 3,7 iweeee 0 “Gakone = (we 
3,271 615 24,716 DS ee 84,233 93,325 
7,099 340 12,616 2,2 Sek = Aeetae «= ate 
4,855 727 12,622 Bee ate 44,662 48,103 
22,600 3,200 59,015 : pO +  siecoirer 
15,284 1,613 Seen. ‘SEeoe- ». isiervde 197,234 207,964 
44,913 8,175 177,624 T2008 Sain ea 
31,491 4,812 9.462 B970000 3 3 § sees ee 
31,189 8,280 10250 AAG... Scaceus’ “Goawen 602,368 
13,422 3,363 8,182 TSG,  kawiwlc | . Saleen 
i > ie 27,144 45,865 [9G;050 8 véanse | wees ° 
ea etariate 105 Seiten <we tae Ter saci ae eclemed 
44,913 8,175 177,624 222,883 711,200 528,556 602,368 
58,696 8,941 217,256 273,394 834,591 666,605 648,406 
60,102 10.748 224,460 290,884 888,082 726,074 802,271 
63,195 9,879 228,392 311,028 919,828 741,341 837,953 
60,010 10,550 199,717 291,987 845,219 741,849 882,604 
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approximately a week, while the demand for coal cars totaled 
43,664, an increase of 2,464. With the lessening of the car 
shortage, there has been a steady increase in the number of 
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Cars OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED—EASTERN DISTRICT 
CUMULATIVE JANUARY 1 To DECEMBER 16 





Commodity 1922 1921 1920 
Grain and Grain Products............ 457,569 381,704 284,356 
ROS BA eee pee ee 153,729 150,740 149,463 
OT” EES 2,143,894 2,610,146 
(SS eA eg aes tare ree ate eee etree 88,767 62,354 164,017 
IE Pe ee 273,242 275,298 366,216 
ae ea bln a cary Mh me A 175,314 87,215 325,690 
Te re 2,811,225 1,877,778 
INN ook es ane bese vee enn 4,120,015 3,350,687 4,667,306 
Total all commodities ...... 10,181,840 9,263,117 10,444,972 


surplus freight cars of various classes and in good repair 
scattered throughout the country, the total for such cars on 
December 23 being 9,563. 


Electric Boiler for Heating Trains 


RECENT PAPER, presented by Sir Vincent Raven before 
A the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in England, 
describes an electrically heated steam boiler designed 

by C. Orme Bastian, for the heating of trains on the electri- 
fied section of the North Eastern Railway, England. The 
problem to be solved arose in connection with the heating 
of rolling stock which passes from ordinary steam track over 
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an electrified section. In the United States, this is usually 
done with an oil-fired boiler to provide the necessary steam. 
The equipment designed by Mr. Bastian has been entirely 
successful and it would not be surprising to find some sim- 
ilar method of train heating eventually substituted for the 
oil-fired boilers in this country. 

The electric boiler installed on the new North Eastern 
locomotive is 3 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 3 ft. 4 in. long; it is 
capable of supplying enough steam for the largesi train 
handled in ordinary service. The total loading is 408 kw., 
but usually this is not required. Heat regulation is secured 
by grouping the elements in four sets, which permits of six 
stages from 68 to 408 kw. Tests made at three-quarters 
load, with an input of 298 kw.-hrs. showed an evaporation 
of 970 lb. of water at 120 lb. pressure; this pressure was 
reached in 24 min. after first switching on with feedwater 
at 41 deg. Fahr. Current is taken at the full line pressure 
of 1,500 volts, and an efficiency of 98 per cent is shown. 

The construction of the boiler is extremely simple, being 
of the ordinary multi-tubular type, without any of the usual 
accessories. There are 144 tubes, into each of which is intro- 
duced a quartz tube, 34 in. in diameter; inside of each tube 
is a close spiral heating element of resistance wire. Wound 
in this way the wire is free from the risk of developing hot 
spots; something which must be carefully guarded against 
under the special conditions. So satisfactory is the design 
claimed to be that the firm of Bastian & Allen is willing to 
build electric boilers even on direct current lines up to 3,000 
volts. Simple but adequate means are taken to insure satis- 
factory connection with the elements and to prevent damage 
to the quartz tube by vibration. The tube is mounted on a 
mica washer in the end of a hollow porcelain terminal, which 
is held by spring pressure to the terminal plate of the boiler. 
The end of the element is silver soldered to the terminal, 
which is brought in through the porcelain. As extended 
trials have been made under service conditions with a 50 hp. 
boiler, the design may be regarded as having been thoroughly 
tried out. The rating of the boiler is approximately 547 hp. 
Its compactness, convenience, perfection of control, efficiency, 
and other qualities should recommend it for adoption in 
other directions. There are cases where steam has to be 
applied at places remote from any point where a fuel-fired 
boiler can be conveniently or safely placed. Under conditions 
in which the electrically fired boiler can be placed where it 
is needed, thereby eliminating all pipe losses, it may prove 
the most economical as well as the handiest solution. The 
e'ectric boiler has proved satisfactory under conditions of 
vibration and shock. 











Effort, 33,600 1b.; Tender pacity, 











Standard Gage; Cylinders 22 in. by 26 in.; Diameter of ti Wheels, 51 in.: Inside Diameter of Boiler, 60% in.; Steam Pressure, 160 Ib.; 
"a 14% 





An Australian Freight Locomotive 
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Tons of Coal and 4,800 Gal. of Water. 
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Arguments were heard by the United States Supreme Court 
this week in the New England rate division case and also in 
the Pennsylvania-Labor Board case. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued modifica- 
tions of its automatic train control order authorizing the 
Missouri Pacific to make its installation on a locomotive 
division between St. Louis, Mo., and Council Grove, Kans., 
instead of between St. Louis and Kansas City, and authoriz- 
ing the New York, New Haven & Hartford to make its 
installation between Air Line Junction, New Haven, Conn., 
and Springfield, Mass. 


Interchange and Loading Rules 


The Mechanical Division of the American Railway Association 
has recently announced that because a considerable number of re- 
frigerator cars have not yet been equipped with brine retaining 
devices as required by Interchange Rule 3, Section s, the effective 
date of this provision of the rule has been extended to January 
1, 1924. 

The Interchange and Loading Rules as revised in 1922 have 
now been issued and may be obtained from the secretary of the 
division. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Railway Efficiency 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Thursday announced 
a proceeding of investigation into the efficiency and economy of 
railroad management, as to whether expenditures by the carriers 
for maintenance of equipment have been reasonable, the manner 
and method in which the business of the carriers is conducted, 
with special reference to the furnishing of car service, and whether 
the courses adopted by the carriers in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and in providing car service have been efficient and economical 
and whether the service provided has been reasonably adequate. 


January Meeting of New York Railroad Club 


The New York Railroad Club will hold its January meeting on 
Friday evening, January 19, at the Engineering Societies building, 
New York. Waiter B. Russell, director of Franklin Union, 
Boston, will speak on apprenticeship and employee training. Mr. 
Russell is one of the leading technical educators of this country. 
He worked for several years in developing one of the railroad 
shop apprenticeship systems. A. F. Stuebing, of the Railway Age 
and Railway Mechanical Engineer, will give a brief talk opening 
a discussion on “Are We Due for a Radical Change in Locomo- 
tive Construction?” John Draney, of the Dalaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, will tell of the aims and possibilities of the veterans’ asso- 
ciations and the extent to which they have been organized on the 
different railroads. An open forum for general discussion will 
follow these addresses. 


Program for American Society 
of Civil Engineers’ Meeting 


The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its seventieth 
annual meeting at its headquarters in the Engineering Societies 
building, West 39th street, New York City, on January 17, 18 
and 19, The convention will be called to order at 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, the 17th. Following the transaction of 
routine business, honorary membership will be conferred upon 
six eminent engineers, including John F. Stevens, consulting 
railway engineer of New York City. In the afternoon a joint 
session on engineering education will be held with the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Thursday will 


be spent in an excursion to Bethlehem, Pa., to inspect Lehigh 
University and the steel works of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
On Thursday evening Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States, will speak on Transportation 
Keyed to Production. Friday morning will be devoted to the 
consideration of engineering research and Friday afternoon to 
city planning. 


Height of Standard Box Cars 


The Committee on Car Construction of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association has practically com- 
pleted designs for standard box cars of 40 and 50 tons’ capacity 
for submission at the next meeting. In the latter part of 1920 
inside dimensions for box cars were adopted as follows: length, 
40 ft. 6 in.; width, 8 ft. 6 in.; height (minimum), 8 ft. 6 in. 
With the length and width specified the maximum inside height 
that can be obtained within road clearances is 9 ft. 3 in. As the 
committee desires to show designs of cars that will meet the re- 
quirements and views of the majority of the railroads as to in- 
side height and which can be used with a minimum of change, 
the American Railway Association has issued a circular request- 
ing the member roads to vote for the height which they prefer. 
The circular explains that each additional inch of height above 
8 ft. 6 in. will add approximately 70 lb. to the light weight of the 
car and will also add to the cost. 


Locomotive Output for December and for 1922 


The shipments of locomotives in December, as compiled by the 
Department of Commerce from reports to the Bureau of the 
Census from the principal manufacturers, were the largest since 
January, 1921, and amounted to 210 locomotives. Unfilled orders 
on December 31 amounted to 1,592 locomotives, a slight decline 
from the previous month. Total shipments of locomotives 
for the year 1922 were smaller than for 1921 on account 
of the decline in foreign shipments. The following table com- 
pares the December figures and the complete yearly totals for 
1921 and 1922, in number of locomotives. 








December December Year Year 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Shipments: 
POOMIGMEIC osc es cc's 194 30 1.056 830 
ee eee ee 16 59 218 519 
ee 210 89 1,274 1,349 
Unfilled Orders: 
ee 1,498 143 
POTCIM 6 iis ce vce 94 122 ea 
Total ........ 1,592 265 precy 


I. C. C. Denies It Has Made Definite 
Demand for Excess Earnings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission through its general 
counsel, P. F. Farrell, has filed an answer to the complaint of 
the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway in the United States district 
court at Beaumont, Texas, in which the railroad asked for an 
injunction to restrain the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
attempting to collect one-half of its excess earnings for 1920 and 
1921. The commission denies that its orders referred to, requir- 
ing railroads to make reports of their excess income, were made 
with the design of enforcing the recapture provisions of the law, 
but it admits that they were made “as a procedural step deemed 
necessary and appropriate for the purpose of enforcing, in so far 
as with it lies” the provisions of the section. The commission 
denies that its order directed the complainant to pay to the com- 
mission one-half of the excess income or that it made any definite 
or fixed demand for such payment, but stated that the orders 
“are simply admonitory and intended to remind complainant of 
the requirements of Section 15-a.” It also denies that it made 
any effort to compel the payment and it disclaims information 
sufficient to form a belief as to whether the allegations relating 
to net earnings and property values are true. 
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Agreement With Erie Shopmen 


The Erie Railroad has made an agreement with the committees 
of the shop crafts putting in permanent form the informal agree- 
ments which were entered into when the striking shopmen re- 
turned to work, on September 27, last. The eight-hour day is 
standard; eight ‘hours’ service for eight hours’ pay; and the 
minimum rates are those prescribed in the schedule of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, in which overtime work is allowed 
time-and-one-half. In the Erie agreement Sunday and holiday 
work is to be paid for at the same rates as for work done on 
other days. 

About 200 men who have been working for less than the stand- 
ard rates are to receive back pay, the agreement being retro- 
active to September 27. 

Strikers who return to work are to retain their seniority rights 
as between themselves. 

Grievances or controversies are to be settled by local commit- 
tees so far as possible, with right of appeal, for final adjudication, 
to regional boards, one in each Erie Region, consisting of rail- 
road officers and brotherhood representatives in equal number. 

The total shop forces of the Erie system number about 9,000 
met. 


Clark Equipment Company Gives Prize for 
Best Poem on the “Spirit of Transportation” 


The Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich., has given a 
prize of $1,000 for a poem appropriate to the theme the “Spirit 
of Transportation.” The contest was advertised and 750 manu- 
scripts were received from authors throughout the country. The 
poem which won the prize was that contributed by Roy George, 
of Scottsdale, Ariz. Mr. George graduated from Columbia 
University in 1897. 

Poems were considered with respect to popular reader’s under- 
standing and the value relative to the history of transportation. 
The principal idea expressed in the poems submitted was that of 
speed. 

The following men served as a board of judges to pass upon 
the merits of the poems submitted: William Stanley Braithwaite, 
editor, Anthology of Magazine Verse; Harold L. Brown, editor, 
Bus Transportation; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; 
Glenn Frank, editor, Century Magazine; Frank W. Roche, pub- 
lisher, Automobile Topics, and Merle Thorpe, editor, The Nation’s 
Business. 

The poem contest supplements the previous contest of the Clark 
Equipment Company in which 12 leading artists were commis- 
sioned to express, uninstructed, the general theme the “Spirit of 
Transportation.” Each artist was paid for his work and the 
paintings competed for a bonus prize of $1,000. 


Court Refuses Railroad's Plea 
for Protection Against Acid Water 


In the Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
the application of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Mountain 
Water Supply Company and the Dunbar Water Supply Company, 
its ‘subsidiaries, for an injunction prohibiting 29 individual, 
partnership and corporation coal owners from draining water dis- 
charged from their mines into Indian Creek has been dismissed. 
Properties estimated to be worth more than $25,000,000 are in- 
volved in the case which, it is expected, will now go to the 
United States Supreme Court for final decision. 

The State Court, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, holds 
that the railroad and its water companies, should the injunction 
be granted and sustained, would put the defendant coal owners 
out of business; that the cost to the defendant companies of 
providing artificial drainage would be prohibitive, while the cost 
of chemically treating the water by the railroad and water com- 
panies is practicable and not exorbitant in view of the advantages 
derived from the use of the water. 

The railroad and water companies, plaintiffs, have erected a 
central impounding reservoir of 251,000,000 gallons capacity. The 
water system facilities of the plaintiffs consists of sixteen storage 
reservoirs and standpipes with a total capacity of 318,335,400 
gallons, 142 miles of pipe lines of a diameter of 36 in. and less, 
one line leading from the Indian Creek reservoir to Pittsburgh 
by way of Connellsville, Scottdale and Greensburg and another 
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from the reservoir to Pittsburgh by way of Uniontown, Browns- 
ville and Monongahela City, all the water for which system is 
taken from Indian Creek for domestic and industrial use. 

The Indian Creek watershed is 22 miles long and ‘nine miles 
wide. Underlying the land constituting the watershed in Fayette 
County are 43,000 acres of coal, the value of which together 
with the investments made for its operation, is several millions 
of dollars. 

The court, in its decree, points out that the water flows from 
the mines by gravity and through crevices or breaks in the rock 
is discharged into Indian Creek. From its contact with the sul- 
phur in the coal measure and oxygen in the air the water is 
highly charged with sulphuric acid, and when used for steam 
making in locomotive or stationary boilers quickly destroys the 
boiler tubes and any metal with which it comes in contact. 


Santa Fe’s Public Relations Campaign 


President W. B. Storey, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has inaugurated a campaign to inform the public in the country 
traversed by the company of the facts about the railroad situation in 
general and the Santa Fe in particular. In a series of signed 
statements appearing in the daily newspapers in the territory 
served by the Santa Fe, he is refuting the charges of inefficiency 
and profiteering that have been made against the railroad manage- 
ments and presenting the facts as they exist. Mr. Storey plans 
through this campaign to counteract the influence of the incorrect 
and misleading propaganda that has been circulated throughout the 
country, particularly among the farmers, and to form in its stead 
a public sentiment favorable to the railroads and appreciative of 
their efforts to provide efficient transportation. This is the first 
step to promote more cordial public relations, and the wide and 
favorable editorial attention that it has attracted proves its 
success. , 

Mr. Storey has given particular attention to the charges of 
Senator Capper of Kansas, who has repeatedly condemned the 
operation of the Santa Fe and other railroads in his newspapers 
and in speeches in the Senate. In an open letter to Mr. Capper, 
he refuted arguments by the senator for lower freight rates, 
demonstrating that Mr. Capper’s figures on the earnings, operat- 
ing costs and surplus of the Santa Fe were widely at variance 
with the facts. He reiterated his declaration that the Santa Fe 
was doing everything possible to ease the burden of the farmers 
and pointed out that ruining the railroads would be mutually 
disastrous. Mr. Storey wrote in part as follows: 

“You say that this year the Santa Fe is earning about 25 per 
cent on its preferred stock and 13 per cent on its common. The 
actual figures are as follows: Our earnings for the first ten months 
have been $29,357,141, which gives us our ten months’ propor- 
tion of (1) bond interest, (2) the 5 per cent for preferred 
stock, and (3) the 6 per cent for common, with $2,604,705 for 
surplus, which is 1.1 per cent on the common stock. 

“You speak of the enormous business being done by the rail- 
ways and suggest that they should divide their prosperity with 
the farmer. I want to point out that heavy business does not 
mean heavy earnings. In the first nine months of this year 
(1922) the railroads, as a whole, only earned at the rate of 3.7 
per cent for the year, and if earnings keep up for the next three 
months as they are running at present they may reach 4 per cent. 
Is this prosperity, as you call it? I can say definitely that if 4 
per cent is all that can be earned in a year of heavy business like 
this, the railroads will necessarily have to postpone still further 
the day when they can furnish adequate facilities to move the farm 
products of this country.” 

The first statement which appeared as an advertisement signed 
by Mr. Storey, dealt with the car shortage situation on the Santa 
Fe. As evidence that the road was doing all possible to relieve 
the situation, it pointed out the $9,000,000 box car buying pro- 
gram which the Santa Fe completed in 1922. As in subsequent 
articles, Mr. Storey urged that those who used the railroad b 
open-minded in regard to their problems and ready to co-operate 
with the carriers whenever possible. The statement read in part 

“From January to September, inclusive, the Santa Fe handle 
58,117 cars of Kansas grain and grain products. This was onl; 
one-fifth less than in 1921, when cars were plentiful and othe: 
business in the United States was at a minimum, and it wa 
nearly 23,000 cars more than in the year 1920, and 21,000 mor 
than in 1919, 

“We ordered early in 1922, 2,000 additional box cars, and 
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within a month, 2,000 other cars available for wheat loading, 
making a total of 4,000 cars. In addition we have ordered other 
equipment in the way of locomotives, stock, refrigerator and coal 
cars that will make our total bill $23,000,000 for this year alone.” 

The second statement pointed out the impossibility of reduced 
freight rates so long as the present government regulation of 
wages and profits continues to exist. The third and last statement 
denied the charge that the railroads are seeking returns on 
“watered stock.” Mr. Storey presented data compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which shows the transportation 
systems have a value of $2,000,000,000 more than their net capi- 
talization. He said in conclusion: 

“But recently reference has been made to the ‘valuation that the 
railroads have succeeded in putting over on the Interstate Com- 
The valuation work on the Santa Fe is 
nearly completed and we know that we have not ‘put anything 
over’ on the Interstate Commerce Commission. On the contrary, 
we believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
over-strict in its rules and methods of valuation, and that as a 
consequence it has greatly undervalued our railroad. When 
the work is completed, no water will be found in Santa Fe stock.” 


National Railway Appliances Association Exhibit 


_A total of 162 firms have taken space and are arranging to 
participate in the exhibit of the National Railway Appliances 
Association in the Coliseum, Chicago, on March 12 to 15 in- 
clusive. All available space has been allotted, although all mem- 
bers who have applied for space have been accommodated. The 
firms which have arranged to present exhibits are as follows: 


NaTIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION EXHIBITORS 


Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago. 
Adams Motor & Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Air Reduction Sales Company, New York. 
American Abrasive Metals C ompany, Chicago. 
American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 
American Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Kron Scale Company, New York. 
American Malleable Castings Asscciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Radiator Company, Buffalo, mS. 
Armco Culvert & Flume Mfegrs.’ Association, Middletcewn, Ohio. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 
American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, Chio. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Argyle Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 
Baker, R. & L., Company, Cleveland, Jhio. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Biaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boss Nut Company, Chicago. 

Breach Mfg. Company, L. S., Newark, N. J. 

Bronson & Co., E. B., Blue Island, Til. 

Bryant Zinc Company, Chicage. 

Buda Company, Chicago. 

Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Smeert. Chicago. 
Central Electric Company, Chicago. 
Challenge Company, Batavia, Ill. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 
Chicago Flag & Decorating Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York. 
Clark Car Company, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Railway Supply Company, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Conical Roller Cattle od Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Creepcheck Company, or mong me J 
Crerar, Adams Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Graphite Company, Chicago 

Diamond State Fibre Company, , Pa. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Direct Sales Company, The, Chicago. 

Doty Business Machine Company, Chicago. 

Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, < 

Edison, Inc., Thos. A., Bloom eld, N | Ae S 

Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, New York. 
Engineering & Contracting, Chicago. 

Eymon Crossing Company, Marion, Ohio. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Co., 
Federal Electric Company, Chicago. __ 

Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y. 

General Automatic Scale Company, St. Louis, Mc. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Railway Signal ompany, Rochester, + a A 
Gosso Company, Chicago. 
Graver Corporation, Sg 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y. 

Hall Switch & Signal Tee. Garwood, 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Bich etond, Ind. 
‘azard Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Headley Good Roads Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ae ‘bbs Storage Battery Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. 
fubbard & ‘Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fairmont, Minn. 
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Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 
Illinois Zinc Company, Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 
International Signal Company, New York. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 
Jordan Company, O. F., East Chicago, Ind. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo. Mich. 
Kaustine Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kelly-Derby Company, Inc., Chicago. 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Inc., Chicago. 
Keystone gg & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus. Ohio 
hring Company, Milwauke, Wis. 
Lehon Company, Chicago. 
Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohi 
L. & R. Culvert Company, Chicage. 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Lundie Engineering Corperation, New York. 
MacRae’s Blue Book, Chicago. 
Magnetic Signal Company, Los Angeles. Cal. 
Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Messey Concrete Products Corporation, ‘eames 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 
Mechanical Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Mercury Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Miller Train Control Corporation, Danville. Il. 
Minwax Company, New York. 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 
Mudge & Co., Chicago. 
= V All Weather Train Control Company, 

W. Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Boiler Washing Company, Chicago. 
National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Lead Company, New York. 
National Lock Washer Company, New: rk, je 
National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland. Ohie. 
Nichols & Bro., George P., Chicago. 
Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 
Okonite Compzny, The, Passaic, N. J. 
Otto Gas Engine Werks, The, Chicago. 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago, 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Patterson Company, W. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2. M. Company, Chicago. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 
Portland Cement Association, Chicage. 
Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 
Pyrene Mig. Company, Chicago. 

C. Company, New York, 

Rail Joint Company, The, New York. 
Railway Accessories Corporation, New York. 
Railroad Supply Company, Chicago. 
Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago. 
Railway Review, Chicago. 
Ramapo-Ajax Corp: oration, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Rawls Machine & Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company, New York. 
Reade Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Regan Safety Devices Company, Inc., New York. 
Reliance Mfg. Company, Masillon, Ohio. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Ccempany, Aurora, I’). 
Roberts Co., George J., Dayton, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
Sellers Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland. 
Signal Accessories Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York. 
Snow Construction Company, T. W., Chicago. 
Southern Signal Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., ’ Chicago, 
Thompson Bros, Company, Chicago. 
Torchweld Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Track Specialties Company, New York. 
Train Control Appliance Company, El Paso, Tex. 
eee Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Iii. 
wuss Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Volkhardt Company, Inc., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Warren Tool & Forge Company, Warren, Ohio. 
Waterbury Battery Company, The, New York. 
West Disinfecting Company, New York. 
Western Electric Company, New York. 
Westinghouse agg dl & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wharton, Jr., Co., William, Easton, Pa. 
Woolery Machine Sabon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wright Mfg. Company, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa 


Assoc1aTE (Non-ExHIBITING) MEMBERS 


American Manganese Stcel Company, Chicago Heights, M4. 
Barrett Company, New York. 

Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company, Chicago. 
Chipman Chemical Engineering omens. New York. 
Corning Glass Works, Corring, N. Y 

Dominion Paint Works, Ltd., Walkerv ile, Ont. 
Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J. 

Elliott Frog & Switch Company, East St. Louis, Ii. 
Ferguson Company, H. K., Clev eland, Ohio. 

Frog Switch & Mfg. Company, Carlisle, Pa. 

Gould Storage Battery a ae, New York. 

Hunt & Company, Robert W., Chicago. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
Pettibone-Mvlliken Company, Chicago. a 
Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago. 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Company, Chicago. 
Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twin Dry Cell Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whall Company, C. H., Boston, Mass. 


nc, Newark, N, J. 
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Locomotives 


THE St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN is inquiring for 15 Consolida- 
tion type locomotives. 


THE IttiNois CENTRAL is inquiring for 35 Mikado and 15 
Mountain type locomotives. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp & Paciric is inquiring for 30 
Mikado type and 10 Mountain type locomotives. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has authorized the placing of orders for 
300 locomotives to be constructed and delivered during the 
present year. Of the total number, 125 will be constructed at 
the company’s Altoona Works. They will consist of 42 heavy 
passenger locomotives, 40 medium weight passenger locomotives, 
and 43 switching locomotives. The remainder of the authoriza- 
tion covers 175 heavy freight engines. Arrangements for con- 
struction of 100 of these have been made with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. The allotment of the other 75 will be determined 
later. It is planned to have many of the 300 new engines de- 
livered and ready for use by spring and all by next fall. They 
will be utilized in the replacement of other engines to be retired 
from service. 


Freight Cars 


THe UNIveRSAL PorRTLAND CEMENT COMPANY is inquiring for 
300 box cars. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for 125 cabcose cars and 


500 automobile cars. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for 1,500 box cars and 2,000 
composite gondola cars. 


THe Etcin, JoLietT & EASTERN is reported to be contemplating 
the purchase of 500 gondola cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE is inquiring for 300 
steel underframes and steel superstructures for gondola cars. 


THe ATLANTA & West Point has ordered 150 hopper cars of 
55 tons’ capacity from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe ULen Contractinc Corporation, New York City, has 
ordered 35 flat cars of 33 tons’ capacity from the Magor Car Cor- 
poration. 


A. B. C. REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT CoMPANY, New York City, is 
having 500 refrigerator cars built at the shops of the Merchants’ 
Dispatch 


THE UNITED Fruit Company has ordered 100 flat cars of 20 
tons’ capacity from the Magor Car Corporation for use on the 
Truxillo Railroad, Honduras. A contract for 10 flat cars of 20 
tons’ capacity has heen given to the Gregg Company, Ltd. 


THE Great NorTHERN, reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 30 as inquiring for 1,000 U. S. R. A. standard box cars, 
has ordered this equipment from the Pullman Company and has 
also ordered 500 automobile’ cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock IsLaNnp & Pactric, reported in the Railway 
Age of December 2 as inquiring for 250 ballast cars, 250 flat 
cars and 250 stock cars, will place orders this week for 500 
automobile cars, 250 refrigerator cars and 250 flat cars. This 
company will accept bids on 500 box cars and 500 coal cars. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 1,000 box cars from the 
National Steel Car Corporation; 1,000 box cars and 100 ballast 
cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company; 500 box cars, 
100 general service cars and 100 steel coal cars from the Eastern 
Car Company, and will also have 276 general service cars repaired 
at the shops of the Eastern Car Company. 
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THe Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of December 23 as inquiring for 3,000 single sheath box cars of 
80,000-Ib. capacity and 200 steel underframe milk cars, has divided 
the box car order equally between the General American Car Com- 
pany, the American Car & Foundry Company and the Western 
Steel Car Company, and has placed the order for the milk cars 
with the Pullman Company. 


Passenger Cars 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIo is inquiring for four dining cars. 


THe Mosire & OHIo has ordered two coaches from the Pull- 
man Company. 


THE Bancor & AroosTooK is inquiring for four steel under- 
frame baggage cars. 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA is inquiring for two baggage and 
express cars, two coaches and two partition coaches. 


THe New York CENTRAL is having 60 milk cars built at the 
shops of the Merchants Dispatch and is having a dynamometer 
car built in its West Albany shops. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 50 express refrigerator 
cars and 10 baggage cars from the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion; 10 mail and express cars, 35 coaches, 20 sleeping cars and 20 
baggage cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. The 
order for sleeping cars may be increased from 20 to 30. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE Hupson SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has ordered a complete flue shop from Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, also a 60-in. lathe and a 24-in. lathe from the same 
company. 


THE DELAWARE. LACKAWANNA & WESTERN, reported in the 
Railway Age of December 23 as expecting to buy about 27 
machine tools, has placed orders for tools as follows: A 54-in. 
Chambersburg 500-ton, single end car wheel press; one Winton 
6-in. and one Winton 4-in. double spindle centering machine; 
two 14-in. Allen double spindle sensitive drilling machines; one 
Chicago steel power bending brake; two 42-in. vertical drilling 
machines; oné 72-in. Bement duplex control, motor driven boring 
and milling machine; one Niles-Bement-Pond rapid production 
standard 48-in. planer; two Ryerson-Conradson 5-ft., high power, 
plain radial drills; two Ryerson-Conradson 30-in. selective geared 
engine lathes; two Ryerson-Conradson 17-in. selective geared hand 
portable engine lathes; seven 21-in. Ryerson-Conradson selective 
geared head engine lathes; one McCabe pneumatic flanging ma- 
chine; one 36-in. Morton new type, heavy duty draw cut railroad 
shaper; cne Buffalo universal No. 25 slitting shear, punch and 
bar cutter; one Brown & Sharpe No. 5B heavy plain milling 
machine: four Gould & Eberhard universal type crank shapers; 
one Warner & Swazey No. 2A universal hollow hexagon turret 
lathe. 


Signaling 


THE GREAT NORTHERN has ordered from the General Railway) 
Signal Company the material for automatic block signals on < 
miles of road; Fort Wright, Wash., to Wenatchee, 172 miles and 
Delano, Minn., to Breckenridge, 176 miles. These signals ar 
to be color-light, three-indication, not semaphore, as stated in tl 
Railway Age of January 6. All but 57 miles of this mileage 
is single track, on which the “A. P. B.” system will be us¢ 
A total of 637 signals will be required. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric has awarded a contract to the Genera! 
Railway Signal Company for 130 miles automatic block signals 
single track, between Cheney, Wash., and Pasco. The install 
tion will consist of 263 upper quadrant signals, three-positi 
with electric approach lighting, and will cost approximately 
$445,000. When finished, this installation will complete the equ! 
ment of the main line of the Northern Pacific with automat 
block signals from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast. 
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F. W. Stubbs, mechanical engineer of the Chicago Great 
Western, has been appointed mechanical engineer of the 
Standard Stoker Company, with headquarters at Erie, Pa. 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York City, 
has acquired the Quinn Oil Burner & Torch Company also 
of New York City. W. R. Quinn, former president of the 
Quinn Company, becomes associated with the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation as manager of its fuel oil department. 


J. A. Hagar has been appointed Chicago district sales 
manager for the Columbus McKinnon Chain Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. He will have charge of the sales of heavy 
and industrial chains in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Nebraska. Mr. Hagar’s headquarters are at 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


An announcement has been issued that the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Company has acquired the business of the 
Stone Franklin Company, Inc., for the United States and 
Cuba, and will in the future be in a position to supply Stone 
Franklin equipments where required and the necessary spare 
parts for the maintenance of equipments now in service. 
Samuel G. Allen, vice-chairman of the Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company was elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company on December 
6, 1922. 


Decision in Locomotive Stoker Patent Suit 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, at Philadelphia, on January 3, handed down a decision 
in the suit of the Locomotive Stoker Company vs. The Elvin 
Mechanical Stoker Company, which was brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Delaware. Infringe- 
ment was charged of the Gee and the Street patents for locomo- 
tive stokers, and Judge Morris, in the District Court, held that 
there was not infringement of the Gee patent, but that the Street 
patent was infringed. The Court of Appeals affirmed this de- 
cision as to the Gee patent, and reversed it as to the Street patent, 
holding that neither patent was infringed by The Elvin Mechanical 
Stoker Company and ordering the suit to be dismissed as to both 
patents. 


Obituary 


H. R. Curtis, treasurer of the Melrose Park, Ill, works of 
the National Malleable Castings Company, was _ instantly 
killed by an automobile in Chicago on January 2. He was 
born on December 23, 
1867, at Marion, Ala., 
and began his business 
career in 1884, with 
the Thompson Smiths 
Sons, Duncan City, 
Sheboygan county, 
Mich. On February 
8, 1888, he entered the 
employ of the Chicago 


Tire & Spring Com- 
pany, and was. ap- 
pointed secretary in 


1892, which position he 
held until 1894, when 
he was promoted to as- 
sistant manager. He 
held that position until 
1896, on which date the 
Chicago Tire & Spring 
Company was acquired 
H. R. Curtis by the Latrobe Steel 

Company, and he was 

appointed cashier of the latter company, which position he 
held until 1908, when he was promoted to assistant to the 
president. When the Latrobe Steel Company was absorbed 
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by the National Malleable Castings Company in 1909, he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Melrose Park branch, which position he 
held unti! the time of his death. 


W. C. Nixon, vice-president of the Western Tie & Timber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., and also secretary of the National 
Railroad Tie 


Association of Producers and editor of the 
Cross Tie Bulletin, died 
at St. Louis on January 
1, as a result of a 
nervous breakdown. He 
was born at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., on February 
17, 1886. In July, 1903, 
he was appointed to the 
United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, 
from which he gradu- 
ated on September 12, 
1906, having completed 
the course in one year 
less than the required 
time. Following his 
graduation he engaged 
in active service of the 
United States Navy as 
Ensign on the United 
States gunboats Ken- 
tucky and Pingey. He 
received a_ lieutenancy 

in 1911 and in the spring of 1912 resigned to become vice- 

president of the Western Tie & Timber Company, which 
position he held actively until January 24, 1917. On the 
later date he re-entered the navy and was assigned to active 
duty as executive officer of the U. S. S. Wainwright, which 
served in Admiral Sims’ fleet during the entire period of the 
war. In the fall of 1918 he was promoted to lieutenant-com- 
mander of the U. S. S. Patterson. Later he was commissioned 
commander in Class 1 of the United States Naval. Reserve 

Corps, and returned to St. Louis to resume his duties as 

vice-president of the Western Tie & Timber Company, which 

position he held until the time of his death. 





W. C. Nixon 


Robert Enos Adreon, president of the American Brake 
Company and acting southwest district manager of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, died suddenly of apoplexy on 
January 6, in a St. 
Louis, Mo., theater. 
Mr. Adreon was well 
known in the railway 
supply field and had 
a wide acquaintance 
among railroad men. 
He was born on No- 
vember 1, 1876, at St. 
Louis, and was a ‘son 
of the late E. L. Adre- 
on, who also was presi- 
dent of the American 
3rake Company at the 
time of his death some 
years ago. After at- 
tending the public 
schools of St. Louis 
and Smith Academy, 
Mr. Adreon_ entered 
Purdue University, be- 
ing graduated in 1902 
with the degree of 
mechanical engineer. His first position was that of chief 
draughtsman with the Imperial Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of St. Louis. In 1903 he joined the Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Air & Steam Coupler Company, of which he subse- 
quently became vice-president and general manager. In 
1908 he resigned to enter the employ of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Company, contracting engineers. He was 
appointed assistant general manager of the American Brake 
Company in 1911, later becoming general manager, then vice- 
president and general manager, and on April 10, 1919, he was 
elected president and general Mr. Adreon was 





R. E. Adreon 


manager. 
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active in a number of other industrial, mechanical, social and 
civic organizations. He was a director of the National Brake 
& Electric Company of Milwaukee, the Safety Car Devices 
of St. Louis, and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


William T. Lane, has been appointed western sales manager 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Lane’s headquarters will be at Chicago, with J. L. Ran- 
dolph, vice-president in charge of western territory. Mr. 
Lane has spent his entire business career in the railway 
supply field. On leaving college he entered the employ of 
the Franklin Portable Crane & Hoist Company as an appren- 
tice. He then served as draftsman with the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company, Inc., later becoming chief draftsman. 1.1 
1915 he was made mechanical engineer, and in 1919 district 
sales manager at San Francisco. In 1921 Mr. Lane was 
transferred from San Francisco to Cleveland as district man- 
ager, central territory, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


Railway Construction 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.--This company, which was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 23, page 1213, as having authorized 
the construction of a cut-off from Longlac, Ont., on the Canadian 
Northern to Nakina, on the National Transcontinental, a dis- 
tance of approximately 29.1 miles, has awarded the contract for 
the werk to Foley Brothers & Hervey of Toronto, Ont. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to John Marsch, Chicago, for extensions to passing 
tracks on the Black Hills and Wyoming divisions, including an 
extension of the yard at Casper, Wyo. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company, which 
closed bids on December 8, 1922, for the construction of a brick 
and stone passenger station at Clay Center, Kan., is now re- 
vising the plans which were made and will call for new bids 
in the near future. 


Detroit & Macxrinac.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction and operation of an extension from Alpena to Rock- 
port, Mich., 12.1 miles. 


Fr. Wortn & Denver City.—This company closed bids on 
January 9 for the construction of washroom facilities at Childress, 
Tex., to cost approximately $10,000. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 2 as planning the construction of an 
extension to its passenger station at New Orleans, La., has 
awarded the contract for this work to the Gulf Construction Com- 
pany,. New Orleans, La. 


Missourr Paciric—This company, reported in the Railway 
Age of January 6, as planning the construction of an addition to 
the passenger station at Council Grove, Kan., has awarded the 
contract to A. F. Morris, Kansas City, Mo. 


Missourt Paciric.—This company, jointly with the city of 
St. Louis and the Terminal Association of St. Louis, will con- 
struct a reinforced concrete viaduct at Fourteenth street, St. 
Louis, Mo., which will cross the tracks of the Missouri Pacific 
and the Terminal Association. The construction is in charge of 
L. R. Bowen, chief engineer, bridges and building, city of St. 
Louis. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the con- 
struction of a subway south of Toledo, Ohio, to eliminate a grade 
crossing. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Robert E. Lamb Company, Philadelphia, for the con- 
struction of an oil storage house at Reading, Pa., to house the 
company’s entire oil supply. The building will be built of brick 
and concrete, will have 44 storage tanks and will be 75 ft. by 150 
ft., with a platform the same size. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This company contemplates the 


construction of a brick freight and passenger station at Spring- 
dale, Ark. 
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BALTIMORE, CHESAPEAKE & ATLANTIC.—Foreclosure Sale Ex- 
pected—See Maryland, Delaware & Virginia. 


BattimoreE & On10.—Bonds Off Legal List——All bond issues 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
railroads are off the list of bonds legal for investment by saving 
banks in New York state. This is due to inability of either to 
resume dividends of at least 4 per cent on their stock. In addi- 
tion to other requirements, the law provides that a road for five 
successive years previous must have paid dividends of at least 
4 per cent on all its outstanding capital stock.’ The period of 
federal control and two years thereafter were excluded in this 
calculation. The ruling of the attorney general of New York 
state made the B. & O. and St. Paul issues legal for the whole 
of 1922. Savings bank officials have long since ceased buying 
issues whose status was dubious. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA—Six Months’ Guaranty Certified—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has certified the amount of ‘this 
company’s guaranty for the six months’ period of 1920 as $3,923,924, 
of which the balance due was $298,924. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Stock Acquired.—See article on another 
page of this issue entitled “Van Sweringen Interests Acquire C. 


& O. Stock.” 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Apflication to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $236,000,000 of 4 per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Bonds of Controlled Road.—See 
Mason City & Fort Dodge. 
DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—RKeceivers’ Certificates 


Authorized —The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
an issue of $5,000,000 of receivers’ certificates to be sold at not 
less than 98, 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Reorganization—A_ reor- 
ganization plan is reported in progress under which this road 
would be operated as an independent property under the joint 
ownership of the Missouri Pacific and the Western Pacific. — 


Ini1nots CENTRAL.—Authorized to Build New Line and Purchase 
Kentucky Midland.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a certificate authorizing the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans to construct a new line between Dawson Springs 
and Central City, Ky., and as incidental thereto and con- 
stituting part of the proposed new line, to acquire by pur- 
chase a line of the Kentucky Midland extending from Centra! 
City, 9.11 miles. It is proposed to extend this to a point 
on the partially completed Dawson-Providence branch about 
4 miles north of Dawson Springs, a distance of 25.2 miles 
and to complete the Dawson-Providence branch between th: 
point of connection and Dawson Springs, thus forming a 
second line from Dawson Springs to Central City. The com- 
mission also approved the proposed acquisition by the Illinoi: 
Central of control of the new line by lease. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL RAILROAD.—Asks Authority to Issue Secu- 
rities—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $3,200,000 of preferred stock 
and $500,000 of common stock to be used in acquiring the property) 
of the Illinois Terminal Company in connection with a reorganiza- 
tion. 


INDIANAPOLIS Union.—-Asks Anthority to Issue Bonds.—Thi 
company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis an 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an order authorizing th 
Indianapolis Union to issue $4,000,000 of general and refundin 
mortgages 5 per cent gold bonds, the proceeds to be used to pa 
some ‘three-year notes maturing on February 1 and to b 
guaranteed by the other companies. 
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NorTHERN.—Bonds Sold—Speyer & 
Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co. have notified members of the 
reorganization syndicate that they have sold all of the $13,461,500 
first mortgage 30-year 6 per cent bonds and all the adjustment 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds heretofore held by the syndicate. 
Acquisition by St. L.-S. F—See St. Louis-San Francisco. 


] NTERNATIONAL-GREAT 


MarYLAND, DeELAwaARE & VirGiniA.—Foreclosure Proceedings 
Expected—The Maryland, Delaware & Virginia.and the Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Atlantic, subsidiaries of the Pennsyl- 
vania, are to be sold under foreclosure proceedings shortly. 
It is likely the roads will be purchased by the Pennsylvania. 
Both companies operate steamship lines on the Chesapeake 
Bay and two railroads in Maryland and Delaware. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Asks Authority to Issue Securi- 
ties —This company ha’ applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue not exceeding $10,000,000 of 7 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock and not exceeding $8,985,000 
of supplemental mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be exchanged for 
outstanding refunding and extension mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
to the amount of $8,985,000. 


Mississippi Export RatroaD.—Authorized to Operate Line.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission: has issued a certificate 
authorizing this company to operate a line of railroad from 
Pascagoula to Evanston, Miss., the southerly portion of the rail- 
road formerly operated by the Alabama & Mississippi. 


New York CentraL.—New Director—James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, has been elected a 
director, succeeding William Rockefeller, deceased. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $14,756,500 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds maturing July 1, 2047, to be sold 
to reimburse the treasury for expenditures in retirement of a 
previous issue of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds in 
order to provide the company with working capital. 


NorrotK & WESTERN.—Equipment Trusts Sold—This company 
has sold $6,030,000 434 per cent equipment trust certificates of 
1922 to Edward B. Smith & Co., Elkins, Morris & Co., Janney 
& Co., and the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Foreclosure Sale of Subsidiaries—See Mary- 
land, Delaware & Virginia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Subsidiaries May Be Sold—See Maryland, 
Delaware & Virginia. 


Pere MarQuette.—Dividends—tThe directors have declared an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent on the 5 per cent preferred stock, 
thereby clearing up all payments in arrears on that issue. The 
usual quarterly dividends of 1%4 per cent also have been de- 
clared on both the prior preference and preferred stocks. 
All the disbursements are payable February 1 to stock of 
record January 15. 


Pere Marguette.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell or pledge $12,826,000 of first mortgage, 
5 per cent gold bonds, of which the company had previously been 
authorized te issue $3,231,000. Of the proceeds, $6,725,000 is to 
be used for additions and betterments and $2,870,000 to retire 
collateral trust bonds. 


RuTLaNnD.—New Directors—George F. Baker and Edward 
Milligan have been elected directors to succeed William Rocke- 
feller and T. DeWitt Cuyler, respectively. 


St. Louts, EL Reno & WeESTERN.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its line from Guthrie te 
E! Reno, Okla., 42.2 miles. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Asks Authority to Acquire Con- 
trol—This company has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its application for authority to acquire control of the 
international-Great Northern by the purchase of 75,000 shares of 
its common stock at $27.25 a share. 

“ormal protest against the proposed merger has been forwarded 
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to the Interstate Commerce Commission by Attorney General W. 
A. Keeling acting on behalf of the state of Texas. The protest 
is based on the ground that the consolidation of the two properties 
would be in violation of the constitution of the state. After cit- 
ing the constitutional provision which is involved in the proposed 
merger, the protest says: 


The state here protests against any certificate of convenience and necessity 
being issued which is in violation of its laws, and respectfully submits that 
any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission granting such a certificate 
of convenience and necessity as prayed for by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
would not bind the state of Texas. sve 

The state of Texas prays that if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should grant its certificate, that the present or future convenience and neces- 
sity require that applicant, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, a 
Missouri corporation, acquire the capital stock of the International-Great 
Northern Railrcad Company, that said order authorizing such acquisition be 
so conditioned as not to create a consolidation of the Texas corporation with 
the applicant, a Missouri corporation, in violation of the constitution and 
laws of the state of Texas. 

Stockholders’ Special Meeting —A special meeting of .the-stock- 
holders has been called for February 21, in St. Louis, to con- 
sider and act upon the acquisition of the International-Great 
Northern. 


Texas & Paciric.-—Bill Authorizes Increased Capital Stock.— 
The Senate on January 8 passed a bill introduced by Senator 
Sheppard to authorize the Texas & Pacific, which was incor- 
porated under a federal charter, to increase its capital stock from 
$50,000,000, the amount previously fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the federal charter act, from time to time as it may 
be authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission on appli- 
cation, but not to exceed in the aggregate. $75,000,000. Senator 
Sheppard said that since the road was organized under a federal 
charter and the charter limited the security issues to certain 
figures, the company could not without the additional authority 
issue new securities even with the approval of the ‘Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


ToLteno, St. Louis. & WesteRN.—Dividends Declared.—This 
company has declared a dividend of $4 on the common and $4 on 
the preferred stock, both payable February 20 to stock .of record 
January 30. 

The preferred stock is 4 per cent non-cumulative;- and ‘the last 
payment was 1 per cent, on October 16, 1911. No dividends have 
ever been paid on the common. The control of the road was 
obtained in March, 1922, by the Van Sweringen interests in 
Cleveland. 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative valua- 
tions in which it finds the final value of the property owned and 
used as of the valuation date as follows: 


wee Burdette & Mississippi River, 1916, owned, $115,154; used, 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine and Vermont, 1916, owned, $759,500; 
used, $7,069,079. 
Joliet Union Depot, 1916, owned $391,270. 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, 1916, cwned $374,436; used, $454,436. 
Wisconsin & Michigan, 1916, owned $2,208,636; used, $2,209,333: 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out and received from the 
several] roads the following amounts: 


Lake Erie & Eastern paid Director General ................ $110,000.00 
Dayton Union paid Director General ..............ceeeeee 11,500.00 
—_ - ; Short Lines 

NY SRY | inc. j10'S Oka Wels Gene oebw habe ualeeN ame eee 3,750.0 
PTE TE. oops 0 WAS 6 4 wlv ace arate igen sie e celinetae . 38000-00 


Dividends Declared 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—3™% per cent, semi-annu 
Februaiy 1 to holders of record January 3," : a ee 

Pere Marquette.—Preferred, 114 per cent, quarterly; 2 per cent, account 
sf na aes dividends; both payable February 1 to holders of record 
anuary 15. 

Reading Company.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable March 8 to 
holders of record February 16. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—Ccmmon_and preferred, 4 per cent, both 
payable February 20 to hclders of record January: 30. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Jan.9 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative 
I oii scien tos dkeuienan 64.35 65.38 55.09 
Average price of 20 representative 
a eee 85.56 85.58 76.49 
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Executive 


William L. Campbell, vice-president of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Erie with head- 
quarters at New York. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John K. Thompson has been appointed assistant controller 
of the Erie. 


J. H. Pierson, assistant auditor of freight accounts of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, O., has been promoted to auditor of freight 
accounts with the same headquarters, succeeding E. E. Krut- 
hoffer. J. B. Goeke has been appointed assistant auditor of 
freight accounts, succeeding Mr. Pierson. 


Operating 


S. O. Hoge has been appointed general manager of the 
Buffalo, Union-Carolina. 


H. H. Tisdale has been appointed trainmaster of the Coast 
Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Needles, Cal. 


L. D. Kenney has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of transportation of the Delaware & Hudson with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y. 


A. Edmonds has been appointed supervising agent of the 
operating department of the Michigan Central, with head- 
quarters in the general superintendent’s office at Detroit, 
Mich. 


J. E. Roberts, superintendent of transportation of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, has been temporarily relieved of his duties 
and is to act as chairman of the American Railway Associa- 
tion Committee to confer with the United States Coal Com- 
mission. His office will be at Washington, D. C. 


E. I. Ford, formerly general superintendent of terminals of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News, Va., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the operating department of the 
same company, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
supervision over deliveries and receipts from connecting lines. 
Since he left the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio in 1920, 
Mr. Ford has been connected with a coal company serving 
in the capacity of vice-president. 


Mechanical 


A. L. Moler has been appointed mechanical inspector of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio reporting directly to the chief 
mechanical officer. 


A. R. Numbers has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Eastern division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, Kan. 


_Jj. J. Mellen has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Cincinnati Northern, with headquarters at Van Wert, Ohio, 
succeeding W. R. Beck, who has resigned. 


R. W. Retterer, acting mechanical engineer of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed mechanical engineer with 
the same headquarters. 


George H. Rusbuldt, valuation engineer of the mechanical 
department of the Chicago Great Western with headquarters 
at Oelwein, Ia., has been appointed mechanical engineer, 
succeeding F. W. Stubbs, resigned. 
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Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. W. Johns, engineer of construction of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has been appointed chief engineer with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., effective January 1. 


T. B. Ballantyne has been appointed division engineer of 
the Farnham division of the Canadian Pacific succeeding 
M. Kelly, who has been transferred to a similar position at 
Toronto Terminal. 


Hugh A. Marshall, chemist ror the Missouri Pacific, has 
resigned to become chief chemist in the water supply depart- 
ment of the Chesapeake & Ohio with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va. 


T. C. Hanson, supervisor of signals on Northern Pacific 
lines east of Mandan, N. D., with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been transferred to Tacoma, Wash., with supervi- 
sion over the lines west of Paradise, Mont., succeeding E. A. 
Cuthbertson, deceased. F. L. Eukes has been appointed su- 
pervisor of signals, lines east of Mandan, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding Mr. Hanson. 


J. W. Kern, Jr., road master of the Illinois Central with 
headquarters at Carbondale, IIl., has been promoted to district 
engineer with headquarters at New Orleans, succeeding E. L. 
Crugar. L. H. Bond, district engineer with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant engineer mainten- 
ance of way with the same headquarters, succeeding W. G. 
Arn, who was promoted to assistant chief engineer of the 
Chicago terminal improvement in November. M. M. Backus, 
district engineer with headquarters at Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been transferred to Chicago, succeeding Mr. Bond. 


E. L. Crugar, district engineer on the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La.,. has been promoted to 
engineer of construction, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Crugar was born on November 4, 1879, at Saline City, 
Mo. He attended Pritchett College in 1900 and the University 
of Wisconsin in 1901 and 1902. He entered railway service 
in June, 1900, while on a vacation from college, as a chain- 
man on the Chicago & Alton and during later vacations 
served as a rodman and masonry inspector for the same 
company. He was appointed chief clerk to the chief engineer 
of the Knoxville, La Follette & Jellico, which is now a part 
of the Louisville & Nashville, in April, 1902, and within the 
next four years was promoted to resident engineer and assist- 
ant engineer at the same place. He returned to the service 
of the Chicago & Alton in March, 1906, as chief clerk to 
the chief engineer and two years later was appointed assistant 
engineer in charge of construction. He held this position 
for two years and was again promoted to assistant chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Chicago. He entered the 
service of the Illinois Central in April, 1914, as assistant 
engineer and on December, 1915, was promoted to district 
engineer, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
engineer of construction, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Purchasing and Stores 


H. C. Stevens has been appointed general storekeeper of 
the Wabash, succeeding R. F. Augsburger, who has resigned. 


Special 


W. G. Slaughter, acting chief special agent in the office 
of the vice-president and general manager of the Seaboard 
Air Line, has been appointed chief special agent. 


F. W. Mitchell has been appointed director of personnel 0! 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which position h¢ 
will assume in addition to that of supervisor of safety, which 
he now holds. 


J. M. Prickett has been appointed superintendent of per- 
sonnel of the Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana & 
Ft. Smith with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. He will 
have jurisdiction for the general manager over employment, 
rates of pay and working conditions in all branches of th 
company’s service. 





